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I . F0RE7/0RD 


It 


is  a well  established  fact  that  the  region  of  the  United  States 


so  generally  designated  as  **The  South”  has  never  attained  the  literary 
distinction  that  has  so  long  been  the  heritage  of  ”The  North”.  With  the 
exception  of  Sydney  Lanier  and  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  there  have  been  no  notable 
creative  writers  who  have  claimed  the  south  as  their  background.  There 
has  never  been  a southern  writer  comparable  to  the  north's  Emerson  or  to 
its  Thoreau,  Ifewthorne  or  Melville,  The  greatest  literary  traditions  of 
America  have  taken  root  in  the  north.  During  the  past  ten  years,  however, 
there  have  been  ten  southern  writers  of  distinction,  whose  works  reflect 
some  phase  of  the  south's  social,  economic  or  moral  problems,  or  some 
historical  element  of  the  south,  or  some  philosophic  or  aesthetic  inter- 
pretation of  some  one  life  in  the  south.  What  has  made  these  authors 
significant  is  the  fact  that  in  no  case  has  the  writer  limited  himself  by 
this  use  of  local  material;  in  each  instance  the  writer  has  voiced  uni- 
versal truths  through  the  medium  of  his  southern  background.  The  writers 
are  all  creators  of  novels  or  drama,  but  this  in  no  wise  detracts  from  the 
intrinsic  worth  of  the  literature.  Some  of  these  writers,  Ellen  Glasgow 
and  T,  S,  Stribling,  for  example,  were  writing  before  1926,  by  a good  many 
years,  but  the  best  of  their  work,  and  the  best  of  this  southern  literature, 
has  come  during  the  past  decade.  Indeed,  there  have  been  so  many  splendid 
pieces  of  literature  produced  during  the  period,  we  might  well  designate 
this  phenomenon  as  a literary  renaissance  in  the  south. 

There  may  be  many  reasons  for  this  renaissance.  There  may  be 
not  a single  sound  explanation  for  the  fact  that  from  a section  of  the 
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country  long  regarded  as  intellectually  lethargic  there  have  come  truly 
significant  and  lasting  pieces  of  literature.  It  is  at  least  interesting 
to  consider  the  works,  attempt  to  appraise  them,  and  speculate  as  to  what 
driving  force  made  ten  people  of  varying  backgrounds,  vastly  different 
techniques,  dissimilar  points  of  view,  and  diversified  interests,  produce, 
during  a given  span  of  time,  such  remarkable  literature.  Whether  these 
speculations  and  appraisals  are  fair  and  true  or  not  is  but  of  secondary 
significance  to  the  fact  that  students  of  literature  are  aware  of  this 
literary  awakening  in  the  south. 
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II . INTRODUCTION 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  a re- 
naissance when  there  has  never  been  a birth.  Since,  however,  the  term 
may  also  mean  an  awakening,  or  flowering,  it  seems  legitimate  to  designate 
the  current  literary  phenomenon  in  the  south  as  a renaissance.  By  "south” 
we  mean  Virginia,  the  Carolines,  Kentucky,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Tennessee,  Strictly  speaking,  the  south  is  all 
territory  below  the  Mason-Dixon  line,  but  since  that  designation  is  now 
made  for  economic  purposes  primarily,  we  shall  consider  those  states  named 
above,  with  no  reference  to  the  District,  Delaware  or  lower  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  It  is  fairly  safe  to  assume  that  "literary"  has  but  one 
interpretation,  but  it  might  be  said  here  that  we  shall  consider  dramatists 
and  novelists  only,  with  no  reference  to  journalists  or  essayists  of  the 
south. 

The  history  of  early  southern  literature  was  not  unlike  that  of 
early  northern  literature.  Up  until  the  Revolutionary  War  there  was  little 
literature  beyond  a bit  of  stereotyped  verse,  numerous  accounts  of  the  lives 
of  the  settlers,  and  a few  letters  and  journals  that  were  preserved.  What 
literature  there  was  for  the  most  part  came  from  Virginia,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a brief  flare  after  Bacon's  Rebellion,  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  there  were  no  marked  developments.  The  years  before  the  revolu- 
tion brought  a number  of  written  protests  and  interpretations  of  liberty  fro]  i 
the  southerners  as  well  as  the  northerners,  but  political  writings  do  not 
allow  a great  deal  for  creative  possibilities,  so  there  is  no  great 
literature  of  that  period.  After  the  revolution  the  constitution  was 
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written,  there  were  biographies  and  autobiographies  written,  and  essays. 

But  again,  the  political  nature  of  these  writings  precluded  any  possibility 
of  creative  writing.  Up  until  this  point  the  north  was  not  much  in  advance 
of  the  south,  but  once  the  revolution  was  over,  the  north  began  to  make  a 
rapid  advance  in  literature,  while  the  south  gave  no  evidence  of  literary 
development  at  all.  This  was  due  to  several  reasons.  First,  the  south 
had  few  urban  centers.  The  basis  of  southern  culture  and  aristocracy  was 
plantation  life,  which  meant  that  leading  families  were  widely  spaced. 
Second,  the  south  was  always  keenly  interested  in  government  - policy, 
interpretation  and  so  on.  This  interest  led  to  speech  making  rather  than 
writing.  Southern  gentlemen  preferred  to  address  a gathering  rather  than 
write  messages.  Since  there  was  a deal  of  leisure,  this  was  only  natural. 
In  the  third  place,  the  south  was  not  built  on  an  intellectual  culture. 

Their  pride  lay  in  economic  wealth  - broad  plantations,  great  mansions, 
many  slaves  - all  were  symbolic  of  the  material  culture  upon  which  the  south 
was  founded.  It  had  had  no  intellectual  basis  at  its  beginning.  The 
north  was  settled  by  ardent  protestors,  seekers  of  truth  and  right,  and  thus 
there  had  always  been  the  hard,  puritanical,  intellectual  code  of  the  north, 
definitely  opposed  to  the  wealth,  leisure  and  ease  that  characterized  life 
in  the  south.  The  north’s  aristocracy  and  culture  were  intellectual, 
literary.  The  south’s  was  economic,  material. 

What  was  true  before  and  after  the  Revolutionary  War  was  true 
before  and  after  the  Civil  War,  Again,  we  have  a plethora  of  political 
writings  in  the  south,  with  no  creative  literature  at  all.  The  Civil  War 
period  did,  however,  produce  two  great  writers,  whose  works  had  no  relation 
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to  political  doctrine.  Those  writers  were  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and  Sydney 
Lanier,  Of  the  two,  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  is  of  course,  the  more  notable, 

Poe  has  been  called  the  greatest  writer  America  has  yet  produced.  Indeed, 
one  critic  suggests  that  America  has  produced  a poet  and  a hal^-  Poe  and 
"Whitman,  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  south  produced  Edgar  Allan  Poe  who  was  an 
eminent  critic,  poet,  essayist  and  short  story  writer.  His  literatiire  has 
transcended  regional  as  well  as  national  boundaries  in  its  appeal,  and  his 
work  compensates  for  any  twelve  mediocre  writers  the  south  might  have  pro- 
duced, Lanier,  the  lyric  poet,  probably  had  greater  potentialities  than 
he  ever  developed,  but  the  poetry  he  did  write,  has  a charm,  a beauty,  and 
a true  musical  quality  that  makes  it  acceptable  today,  that  will  perpetuate 
it  as  some  of  America’s  best  poetry. 

Today  there  is  a national  interest  in  American  literature.  There 
is  more  said  about  American  literature,  there  is  more  being  written  about  it,, 
In  recent  years  the  Cambridge  history  of  American  literature  has  been  written. 
The  south  has  had  its  share  in  the  wave  of  literary  interest  - lately  a 
dictionary  of  southern  authors  was  compiled.  Indeed,  there  are  more  possi- 
bilities for  literature  in  the  south  because  of  the  wealth  of  material  there, 
the  rapidly  developing  educational  system,  and  the  fatft  that  the  first  post- 
war generation  is  still  living.  That  is,  there  are  many  southerners  born 
twenty  years  after  the  war  who  are  still  living.  In  short,  we  need  not 
regard  the  literary  renaissance  of  the  south  as  a ”fraak,”  because  there  is 
a generally  increased  interest  in  literature  in  America;  the  south  is  simply 
keeping  abreast,  intellectually.  Her  development  is  so  very  significant 
because  she  has  no  tradition  upon  which  to  build;  she  is  establishing  her- 
self, The  significant  point  here  is  that  the  north  has  a tradition,  and 
1 

Charles  Richardson  - Introduction  to  Poe’s  Works 


yet  the  best  modern  literature  is  coming  from  the  south.  Let  it  be  ob- 
served that  this  "best”  is  not  relative,  but  by  the  same  standards  or 
ariteria,  the  south  is  offering  better  literature. 

Before  we  consider  the  ten  authors  concerned  in  the  current  re- 
naissance let  us  regard  briefly  the  significance  of  James  Branch  Cabell. 
Though  he  belongs,  chronologically,  to  that  generation  born  twenty  years 
after  the  war,  Cabell’s  literature  is  not  truly  identified  with  the  re- 
naissance of  southern  literature.  Nor  is  it  of  the  old  traditional  sou- 
thern literature.  Cabell's  literature  is  transitional  - a literature  of 
"escape”  involving  romance,  chivalry  and  high  ideals  conceived  in  a ficti- 
tious region  called  Poictesme.  Too  romantic  and  indefinite  to  be  linked 
with  the  works  of  our  ten  authors,  too  far  removed  from  actuality  to  be 
allied  with  the  older  literature  - Cabell's  unique  contribution  to 
literature  stands  between  the  old  and  the  new. 
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III,  A CRITICAL  ESTIMATE  AND  ANALYSIS 
OF  THE  WORKS  OF  TEN  SOUTHERN 
WRITERS 

Who,  then,  are  the  southern  writers  who  are  doing  such  enviable 
work?  In  addition  to  the  ten  we  shall  study  at  some  length,  the  twentieth 
centxiry  has  produced  such  notable  writers  as  Ludwig  Lewisohn,  Julia  Peter- 
kin  and  Edwin  Granberry,  James  Weldon  Johnson  merits  mention,  also.  There 
has  been  a very  good  southern  humorist  - Octavus  Roy  Cohen,  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Lewisohn  these  writers  are  not  universal  enough  in  their  appeal 
to  warrant  a part  in  this  thesis,  but  they  are  responsible  for  some  very 
good  literature.  Lately  Marjorie  Rawlings  has  written  a good  novel,  based 
on  life  in  Florida,  while  Alexander  Carmer,  in  his  Stars  Fell  on  Alabama, 
offers  a splendid  volume  describing  life  in  Alabama.  The  south  has  become 
more  conscious  of  its  artistics  lacks,  and  is  seemingly  attempting  to  remedy 
them. 

We  shall  consider  the  works  of  ten  of  the  southern  writers  - 
Elizabeth  Roberts,  Caroline  Miller,  Erskine  Caldwell,  William  Faulkner, 

Sllen  Glasgow,  Thomas  Wolfe,  T.  S.  Stribling,  Stark  Young,  Du  Bose  Heyward, 
Paul  Green,  with  an  attempt  to  evaluate  their  works  by  universal  standards, 
and  offer  some  reason  for  the  south^s  literary  development.  Our  standards 
will  be  how  adequately  or  inadequately  the  writers  deal  with  problems  of 
time,  religion,  human  development,  and  like  problems  which  confront  every 
human  being. 
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Elizabeth  Maddox  Roberts 

One  criticism  that  might  be  directed  toward  regional  literature 
is  the  fact  that  it  tends  to  reflect  life  as  it  is  lived  by  inhabitants  of 
only  one  part  of  a country,  one  section  of  a national  group,  or  one  divi- 
sion of  a social  unit.  The  author  of  such  literature  might  well  be 
accused  of  being  able  to  interpret  but  a single  phase  of  life’s  problems 
in  regard  to  but  a single  group  of  people.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the 
best  criteria  by  which  to  gauge  an  author’s  sureness  and  concreteness  of 
work  is  to  ask  oneself  - ”Is  the  author  acquainted  with  the  people  and 
places  of  which  he  writes?”  Or,  ’’Has  the  author  lived  or  seen  these 
things?”  'Were  the  answer  in  both  instances  affirmative,  it  is  fairly  safe 
to  assume  that  in  the  given  instances,  the  literature  prompting  these 
questions  would  be  defined  as  regional  literature  - that  is,  one  would  be 
in  possession  of  a piece  of  literature  that  dealt  with  a section  of  life 
that  was  probably  the  background  of  the  writer’s  life,  or  at  least  had  come 
often  into  the  range  of  his  experiences.  Also,  that  author  would  probably 
have  written,  or  was  contemplating  writing,  other  volumes  using  the  same 
background.  How  then,  do  we  reconcile  the  limitations  of  regionalism  with 
the  fundamental  necessity  for  writing  of  things  best  known,  most  clearly 
understood?  The  reasonable  answer  is  that  a good  writer  uses  people  and 
places  that  he  knows  well,  describing  their  pattern  of  existence  in  so 
definite  a way  that  he  achieves  a clearly  defined  picture  of  a certain 
region  but  at  the  same  time,  the  author  pours  into  his  characters  such 
emotions,  that  could  readily  be  identified  with  any  group  of  people  - re- 
gardless of  their  race,  color,  or  locale.  It  is  the  universality  of  human 
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feelings  that  transcends  boundaries  established  by  geography,  social  limits, 
or  intellectual  development. 

In  this  group  of  southern  writers  we  are  considering,  Elizabeth 
R&ddox  Roberts  is  the  best  example  of  a regional  writer.  Miss  Roberts 
writes  ever  of  her  people  of  Kentucky,  dealing  with  all  the  social  groups, 
but  never  getting  geographically  beyond  the  boundaries  of  her  home  state. 

Yet  Elizabeth  Maddox  Roberts  is  anything  but  a "limited"  writer;  it  is 
simply  that  she  has  used  the  people  of  Kentucky  and  the  patterns  of  their 
existence  as  a medium  through  which  she  writes  of  life  in  purely  universal 
terms,  Man’s  eternal  struggle  for  bare  existence,  his  search  for  truth, 
his  thoughtful  associations  with  God,  the  power  of  fate  and  time  crashing 
down  on  the  individual  - all  are  problems  that  confront  the  native  of 
Oregon  as  surely  as  the  native  of  Kentucky,  the  dweller  in  Alaska  as  surely 
as  the  one  in  some  far  off  eastern  land  and  have  no  more  relation  to 
Kentucky  than  any  other  region. 

Elizabeth  Roberts  was  born  in  1885  at  Perryville,  near  Springfield 
Kentucky.  She  is  a full-fledged  native,  all  her  forbears  since  the  early 
nineteenth  century  having  been  Kentuckians,  Prior  to  that,  certain  of  the 
author’s  ancestors  had  lived  in  Virginia,  migrating  later  to  Kentucky  over 
the  trail  mapped  out  by  Daniel  Boone,  Miss  Roberts  did  her  college  work 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  at  the  end  of  the  four  years  there,  went 
to  New  York,  remaining  there  several  years,  returning  finally  to  her  home 
state,  where  she  now  lives. 

Miss  Roberts  has  written  several  novels,  numerous  short  stories 
and  a bit  of  poetry.  The  fact  that  Miss  Roberts  has  written  but  little 
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poetry  by  no  means  indicates  that  she  is  not  a poet.  Indeed  her  novels 

can  be  characterized  as  poetical,  as  readily  as  by  any  other  single  word. 
However,  her  attention  has  not  been  directed  to  formal  verse.  Of  her 
novels.  The  Time  of  Ifein,  The  Great  Meadow,  and  He  Sent  Forth  a Raven,  are 
the  most  powerful.  My  Heart  and  My  Flesh  is  a very  searching  analysis  of 
a young  girl’s  maturing.  Jingling  in  the  Wind  is  more  poetry  than  prose, 
and  is  lightly  fantastic,  while  the  first  three  novels  named  represent  a 
composite  mixture  of  all  these  less  important  literary  values,  plus  a power 
and  universalitjr  of  appeal  that  make  them  highly  significant. 

Since  we  have  already  mentioned  the  fact  that  Miss  Roberts’  prose 
may  be  characterized  as  poetic,  it  might  be  well  to  justify  the  statement 
at  this  point.  77e  regard  prose  as  poetic  when  its  figures  carry  us  over 
the  realm  of  ordinary  picturesqueness,  and  when  the  phrasing  of  the  word  is 
such  that  our  mental  pictures  are  more  clearly  defined,  and  when  the  actual 
passages  offer  cadences,  colorings  and  rhythms  that  are  pleasing  in  an 
artistic  way.  Thus  when  one  reads  this  passage,  one  has  an  impression  of 
poetry  rather  than  prose: 

”0n  a soft  autumn  day  when  the  sunshine  was  dispersed  broadly  from 
a seashell-opalescent  sky,  Jocelle,  with  Martha  as  guardian,  went  to  a 
seminary.  . . All  around  were  the  great  trees  that  were  fresh  from  recent 
rains.  The  red  building  which  was  the  boarding  hall  spread  through  maple 
boughs  and  arose  above  the  grey  slated  roof.  When  the  carriage  stopped  at 
the  low  step-stone,  - a bell  inside  chimed  softly,  and  almost  at  once  a bevy 
of  girls  came  skipping  or  running,  fast  or  slow,  spreading  outward  from  a 
wide  doorway,  and  she  quivered  and  sobbed  with  joy  at  the  sight  of  them, 
assuming  a part  with  them  while  they  yet  ran  lightly  over  the  pavement.”^ 

1 

He  Sent  Forth  a Raven 
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Again,  speaking  of  Jocelle’s  departure  from  her  mother,  the  author 

writes: 

”This,  depart\ire  and  advent,  was  long  remembered*  It  was  merged 
with  a fog  that  lay  among  the  distant  winter-reddened  hedges,  and  with  the 
feet  of  the  horse  that  slopped  through  sandy  quags*  The  woman  receded  as 
a blue  breadth  of  cloth  going  into  a doorway  among  closing  shadows,  a rest- 
lessness bogged  in  passion  and  clothed  richly  in  a temporary  envelope  of 

soft  blue  cashmere  cloth  made  in  the  style  worn  in  the  parlors  and  churches 

1 

at  that  season  - - 

The  poetry  that  is  fused  in  this  prose  is  not  of  the  type  that 
p\irposely  muffles  the  clarity  of  the  word  sounds  - that  is,  the  author’s 
poetry  is  an  aid  to  the  prose,  not  a hindrance.  Often  meaning  can  be  ob- 
scured by  too  artistic  a literary  form,  but  Miss  Roberts  has  made  her  prose 
more  beautiful  and  more  clear  through  this  artistry.  Her  consciousness  of 
color  tends  to  make  her  prose  more  poetic*  In  The  Time  of  tfein,  the  author 
writes  of  the  change  in  seasons  in  terms  of  the  colors,  even  in  the  seeming- 
ly trivial  description  of  the  girls'  dresses,  there  is  a realization  of  the 
fact  that  here  again,  the  author  is  attempting  to  portray  a more  convincing 
picture  throx;igh  the  use  of  color*  The  description  of  the  peacock  feather 
that  Ellen  found  is  perhaps  one  of  the  richest  bits  that  might  be  used  as 
an  illustration; 

’’The  autumn  cries  of  the  peacocks  came,  wild  screams  from  across 

the  hills*  She  had  found  a shed  peacock  feather  in  the  pasture,  blue  and 

gold  and  green,  bold  design  lying  in  the  frail  mesh  of  feather  - Blue  and 

2 

black  and  green  and  peacock  blue,  brass  and  pale  purple*  . *" 


Sent  Forth  a Raven 

2 

The  Time  of  RSan 
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Through  word  combinations,  then,  and  the  lavish  use  of  color,  the 
author  achieves  a definite  poetic  quality  in  her  work,  which  far  from  ob- 
scuring the  fundamental  meaning,  intensifies  it. 

If  beauty  intensifies  the  meaning  of  some  of  Elizabeth  Iviaddox 
Roberts*  writings,  what  then  are  some  of  the  deeper  meanings  portrayed  in 
her  novels?  One  of  the  most  significant  meanings  is  man's  endeavor  to  find 
and  see  beauty.  Miss  Roberts  by  no  means  attempts  to  establish  the  premise 
that  all  men  have  this  urge  to  seek  the  beautiful,  but  she  does  suggest, 
through  her  characters  that  some  of  the  dwellers  in  the  most  obscure  commu- 
nities, people  of  limited  background,  and  limited  education,  have  these  sub- 
conscious yearnings  to  achieve  a plane  above  the  toil  and  struggle  of  every- 
day existence,  Ellen  Chesser,  around  whom  the  story  of  The  Time  of  J&in 
evolves,  is  representative  of  this  point,  Ellen  was  hemmed  in  physically  by 
the  surroundings  that  were  hers.  Her  days  were  a series  of  routine  farm 
work  that  is  the  lot  of  the  tenant  farmer  and  his  family.  Her  contacts  with 

the  neighbors  were  unsatisfactory  because  she  had  lived  so  long  within,  that 

she  became  inarticulate  when  she  tried  to  live  "from  without,”  Ellen's 
str\iggle  was  always  a spiritual  one;  she  was  destined  never  to  have  those 
inner  driving  forces  properly  developed.  The  social,  the  economic,  the 
physical  order  of  things  - indeed  time  itself,  made  her  fulfillment  doomed 
from  the  start.  Ellen's  own  soliloquy  reveals  her  realization  of  this 
futility: 

"Oh  why  am  I here  and  what  is  it  all  for  anyway?  What  is  it  a- 
beaten  down  on  my  breath?  I'm  a-fallen  through  the  world  and  there's  no 
end  to  the  top,  and  no  end  to  the  bottom.  hferamy  a- gotten  up  and  a-cooken 

and  a-goen  to  bed  and  Pappy  works  all  day,  and  we  have  to  eat  and  we  have  to 
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wear,  and  we  have  to  fire,  and  there’s  no  end  to  anything,” 

How,  then,  was  there  physically  enough  time  to  allow  for  life’s 
daily  routine,  and  the  spirit’s  culminating  force?  There  wasn’t.  So  Ellen 
had  to  learn  to  be  philosophical  rather  than  an  eternal  searcher  for  beauty, 
a philosophy  that  was  hard  won. 

Though  she  failed  to  raise  her  life  to  any  pinnacle  of  beauty, 
Ellen  felt  that  through  love  she  could  achieve  a measure  of  beauty  in  her 
life.  She  truly  loved  Jonas,  She  forgave  him  even  though  his  earlier 
behavior  had  transgressed  her  personal  ideal  of  beauty  and  right;  yet  Jonas 
was  unworthy  of  her  love,  and  Ellen  had  to  accept  his  departure  as  best  she 
could.  In  He  Sent  Forth  a Raven,  both  Jocelle  and  I.fertha  attempted  to 
bring  beauty,  lightness,  and  joy  of  life  into  their  living  through  love. 
Martha  was  cruelly  stifled  because  of  Stoner  Drake’s  unbending  will,  while 
Jocelle  had  to  make  so  many  concessions  to  her  ideal  of  beauty,  that  it  is 
strange  that  she  managed  to  withstand  all  these  forces.  Perhaps  that  is 
just  Miss  Roberts’  point  - man  searching  out  an  ideal,  no  matter  what  it  may 
be  - beauty,  the  satisfactory  religion,  the  plane  of  goodness  - man,  if  he 
is  really  bent  on  achieving  his  goal,  will  develop  a force  within  himself 
that  is  greater  than  all  opposing  forces,  and  eventually,  his  objective,  in 
a measure  at  least,  will  be  gained. 

Man  can  never  strive  toward  an  ideal  without  some  conception  of  a 
Grod,  He  may  be  a God  of  power,  or  of  love,  or  He  may  be  one  of  destiny, 
or  simply  a controlling  force  whose  ways  allow  man  to  harbor  a fatalistic 
philosophy.  In  some  instances  there  is  a feeling  that  man  and  God  may 
establish  direct  relationships.  Stoner  Drake  was  such  a believer.  Drake 
vowed  that  when  his  second  wife  died  he  would  never  set  his  foot  on  God’s 
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earth  again.  His  wife  did  die,  Stoner  Drake  kept  his  vow.  What  is  the 
significance,  then,  of  this  philosophy?  Does  it  mean  that  man  dares  to  defy 
God,  or  that  man  feels  he  may  oppose  God,  or  that  God  is  a vindictive  force, 
and  that  man  must  respond  accordingly?  And,  we  may  ask,  justly,  is  this 
character  of  Stoner  Drake  representative  of  an  attitude  prevailing  in  some 
Kentuckian  religions?  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  relation  between  man 
and  Gk>d  in  The  Time  of  I.fein.  God  had  made  conditions  as  they  were,  man 

accepted  them  because  God  was  an  arbiter  of  destiny,  and  life  therefore, 
flowed  a leisurely  coxirse.  There  was  also  a real  belief  in  God  maintained 

by  the  Hall  family  described  in  The  Great  Meadow.  God  was  a God  of  Right, 
and  as  such  would  maintain  them  in  Virginia,  would  watch  over  and  guide  theii' 
daughter  Diony  on  the  long  arduous  trip  to  Kentucky.  To  these  simple 
people,  God  was  a great  protector  and  guide. 

Stoner  Drake,  however,  was  of  an  entirely  different  economic  order, 
and  was  a product  of  a different  period.  The  Great  Meadow  deals  with  fair- 
ly well-to-do  landowners  of  the  late  eighteenth  century.  The  Time  of  Man  is 
set  in  the  early  twentieth  century,  but  Stoner  Drake  made  his  vow  just  about 
six  years  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  World  War,  Drake  was  a well-to-do 
Kentucky  farmer  who  had  a staunch  belief  in  a God,  but  also  a staunch  belief 
in  his  own  strength  as  a power.  He  was  economically  independent,  he  was 
sure  in  his  beliefs,  he  was  the  head  of  his  family  in  the  real  patriarchal 
sense  - he  dictated  to,  and  expected  to  be  obeyed  by,  all. 

Thus  Stoner  Drake  felt  that  he  had  a right  to  assert  his  feeling 
to  God  as  well  as  to  any  man,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  own  ultimate  de- 
struction, For,  even  as  Drake  said,  God  might  have  destroyed  him  for  this 
independence.  "No  man  will  persuade  me.  1*11  stay  here  and  if  God  so 
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desires  He  can  rot  me  of  my  whole  flesh.  He  can  put  thistles  in  my  mouth, 
for  food  and  He  can  sink  my  acres  into  the  bottomless  pits  of  weeds  and 
hell,"  Drake  never  veered  from  his  belief  in  God,  but  he  did  dare  to 
challenge  his  will.  Since  no  other  character  that  Miss  Roberts  has  created 
has  done  this,  the  logical  conclusion  is  that  economic  security,  and  a 
certain  egotism  that  develops  with  it,  gives  man  more  leisvire  in  which  to 
contemplate  his  relation  with  God,  and  also  makes  this  man  feel  justified 
in  questioning  a manifestation  of  God*s  will. 

On  the  other  hand,  Drake’s  attitude  might  be  construed  as  that  of 
any  tolerant  man.  He  had  his  beliefs,  his  conceptions  of  God,  and  his  own 
way  of  living,  Drake  at  least  did  not  try  to  impose  his  beliefs  on  every- 
one else.  For  example,  when  he  talked  with  Jack  Briggs,  the  traveling 
evangelist,  his  first  remark  was: 

"All  right  man,  step  lively.  Go  ahead.  You’ve  got  my  consent 
to  petition  your  maker,  whatever  he  was,  or  whoever  he  is,  . Stoner 
Drake  never  asserted  dogmatically  who  God  was,  and  since  his  wont  was  to  be 
dogmatic  about  everything  else,  this  attitude  in  regard  to  spiritual  belief 
is  significant  of  a measure  of  tolerance. 

The  author’s  revelation  of  difference  in  religious  concepts  offers 
nothing  unusual  except  this  attitude  of  Stoner  Drake  which,  perhaps  offers 
more  substance  in  the  light  of  its  symbolic  interpretation.  Which  brings 
us  to  a consideration  of  Elizabeth  Maddox  Roberts’  use  of  symbolism. 

The  symbolism  of  Miss  Roberts’  works  comes  most  surely  into  focus 
in  He  Sent  Forth  a Raven.  As  we  have  noted,  Stoner  Drake  vowed  never  to 
touch  God’s  earth  again,  were  his  wife  to  die.  Yet,  he  allowed  his  daugh- 
ter and  grand-daughter  to  go  out  into  the  world,  and  always  he  insisted  that 
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they  tell  him  whet  was  happening.  What  manifestations  of  God’s  will  and 

ways?  What  course  was  man  taking?  What  was  the  trend  of  the  war?  TJhich 

means  that  Stoner  Drake,  like  Noah,  was  not  completely  alienated  from  the 

world  he  left.  He  was  ever  sending  forth  a raven,  like  Noah,  to  keep  him 
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informed  of  the  world’s  progress. 

There  is  also  symbolism  in  Stoner  Drake’s  vow  itself.  Like  some 
ancient  biblical  figure,  Drake  called  out  to  the  God  whom  he  had  tried  to 
understand,  renouncing  His  world,  and  living  to  himself. 

In  conjunction  with  the  symbolic  aspects  of  Miss  Roberts’  work,  we 
might  well  consider  the  evidences  of  mysticism  that  are  to  be  found.  Often 
Miss  Roberts  allows  her  characters  a broad,  comprehensive  understanding  of 
some  one  of  life’s  mysteries  or  problems  through  a flash  of  divination.  For 
example,  in  her  short  story  The  Betrothed,  Miss  Roberts  tells  of  the 
mystical  experience  of  the  girl  Rhody,  She  was  undergoing  the  usual  emo- 
tional strain  of  a girl  preparing  to  be  married,  but  Rhody ’s  experience  was 
much  more  intense  than  that  of  the  average  young  woman.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a well  established  farmer  in  Kentucky,  and  had  recently  become  engaged 
to  a splendid  young  man  who  lived  near  by.  In  preparation  for  the  coming 
wedding,  Rhody ’s  family  had  begun  to  slaughter  the  hogs  and  prepare  the  meat 
as  part  of  Rhody ’s  dowry.  All  the  women  helped  with  the  dressing  of  the 
animals,  including  Rhody  and  her  grandmother.  Over  the  vat  of  steaming 
entrails  that  she  was  preparing,  Rhody  had  an  experience,  identified  with  the 
very  nature  of  life’s  beginnings,  that  so  revolted  her  that  she  came  near 
breaking  her  promise  to  her  betrothed.  Miss  Roberts  thus  desdribes  the 
experience: 


^ A slight  dissimilarity  between  the  story  of  Noah  and  Stoner  Drake  might  be 
noted  here.  Noah  couldn’t  go  out  into  the  world  because  of  the  floods, 
Drake  wouldn’t  go  out  because  of  his  own  vow, 

^ Scribner’s  - January  1934, 
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"Blood  and  life  themselves  stood  about  in  the  vats,  and  their 
hands  dipped  continually  into  the  running  mass  of  flowing  entrails.  . . the 

I 

grandmother  woixld  try  Rhody*s  fortune  with  the  entrails  of  the  hog.  • . she 
prodded  into  the  wet  bloody  mass  muttering.  , . Life  sat  as  a dismembered 
bird  in  the  vat  of  the  entrails,  still  throbbing  in  itself.  . . *Life  begins 
here,*  she  said,  squeezing  a clot  of  blood  with  her  fingers  and  holding  up  a 
small  white  cell.  ’It’s  not  worth  half  the  fuss  folks  make  over  it.  . . 

You  can  take  it  between  your  fingers  and  squeeze  it  up  in  your  fist’.” 

Rhody  in  a flash  encompassed  the  purely  physical  aspect  of  life, 
that  realization  that  ovir  fundamental  natural  basis  is  derived  from  these 
minute  particles.  Immediately  all  aesthetic  and  spiritual  values  were  swepi; 
away,  and  in  that  moment  Rhody  saw  life  in  new  terms,  and  she  wanted  no  part 
in  it.  This  inner  turbulence  wore  itself  away  in  time,  through  a new  ex- 
perience identified  with  nature.  Through  the  calm  of  a night  in  the  woods, 
Rhody  found  that  her  sense  of  inner  balance  was  restored. 

In  the  novel.  The  Time  of  Lfan,  Nellie  Chesser,  holding  a peacock 
feather  to  her  breast  for  an  instant  felt  that  it  was  a child,  and  during 
that  moment  underwent  all  the  emotional  and  physical  joy  that  is  a woman’s 
heritage  with  the  bearing  and  rearing  of  a child. 

"Suddenly  it  seemed  that  there  was  a baby  in  her  hands,  a little 
baby  in  the  crook  of  her  arm.  Her  baby,  it  was,  and  a great  wave  of  power 

went  over  her.  She  was  strong  at  once,  with  a great  strength.  A wave  of 
tenderness  ran  up  her  face  and  sank  deeply  into  her  eyes  that  closed  to  hold 
it.  Her  back  felt  its  power  to  curve  protectingly  over  a defenseless  littld 
thing,  and  her  breast  was  deep.  . . It  was  nothing.  . . It  was  gone,  and 
forgotten  in  the  moment  of  going.  . ." 
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Through  these  mystical  experiences,  one  sees  that  there  are 
different  purposes  and  results  encompassed  in  their  happening.  Hhody’s 
experience  was  that  of  an  emotionally  strained  girl.  It  served  to  streng- 
then her  balance,  and  to  reveal  to  her  life’s  physical  basis,  Nellie’s 
experience  showed  the  depth  of  the  maternal  instinct,  and  the  far-reaching 
worth  of  mother  love.  To  Nellie,  a woman  who  had  failed  in  her  attempts 
to  achieve  economic  security,  social  standing,  and  the  barest  comforts  of 
life,  self-pride,  and  independence  reasserted  themselves  with  this  short 
interval  during  which  she  imagined  herself  again  bearing  a child,  A woman 
derives  comfort  out  of  the  knowledge  that  potentially  she  can  bring  many 
children  into  the  world  - children  who  can  grow  into  manhood  and  womanhood, 
taking  up  the  burdens  of  maturity,  achieving  successes  where  their  parents 
before  them  have  failed,  and  thus  achieving  immortality  for  the  parent,  and 
compensating  for  the  parents’  failures.  Thus  Nellie  regained  a measure  of 
faith  and  confidence  through  this  brief  experience. 

There  is  a mystical  association  with  the  passing  of  time  that  Miss 
Roberts  establishes  frequently  within  her  stories  of  these  Kentuckians. 

Time  has  ever  been  regarded  as  man’s  enemy,  for  one’s  allotted  span  is  un- 
known, and  the  day  by  day  process  of  living  resolves  itself  into  such  a tiny 
period  that  man  is  baffled  by  the  fact  that  he  is  defeated  by  an  unknown 
force.  Often  an  individual  attempts,  during  a moment  of  ecstacy,  or  a perio*] 
of  happiness,  to  assure  himself  that  the  mood  will  last,  that  there  is  reall;r 
permanence  in  this  ephemeral  mood,  Rhody,  for  example,  the  woman  described 
in  The  Betrothed,  felt  that  her  early  happiness  was  too  precious  to  sacri- 
fice to  the  passage  of  time,  and  she  strove  hard  to  keep  it  within  her  grasp 
always. 
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"Forever  is  now,  never  is  eternal,"  the  girl  mused,  but  it  was  use- 
less. Before  a very  long  time  had  passed  she  was  plunged  in  doubt,  un- 
happiness and  complete  bewilderment. 

The  title  of  the  nove^,  The  Time  of  Man,  itself  implies  ell  that  is 
embodied  in  eternity,  the  endless  stretching  out  of  time,  the  men  within 
certain  times,  and  the  long  periods  to  come.  There  is  a certain  endlessness 
to  the  stream  of  men  that  comes  over  the  earth,  that  impressed  itself  on 
Ellen  Chesser.  Once  when  her  father  said,  "no  plow  iron  ever  cut  this  here 
hill  before,  not  in  the  whole  time  of  man,"  Ellen  found  that  the  words  "time 
of  man"  clung  to  her  consciousness.  The  writer  says,  "The  time  of  man,  as 
a saying  fell  over  and  over  in  Ellen’s  mind.  The  strange  men  that  lived 
here  before  our  men,  a strange  race  doing  things  in  strange  ways,  and  other 
men  before  them,  and  before  again.  Strange  feet  walking  on  a hillside  for 
some  purpose  she  could  never  think.  Wondering  and  wondering,  she  laid 
stones  on  her  altar.  , ," 

In  the  collection  of  stories  Miss  Roberts  has  written,  there  is 
one.  The  Sacrifice  of  the  l^idens,  that  has  as  its  theme  a mystical  concep- 
tion of  time.  Within  the  period  that  his  sister  is  being  introduced  into 
a holy  order,  Felix  relives  the  girl’s  past.  As  each  prayer  is  murmured, 
another  incident  is  recalled  to  his  mind  - the  whole  stream  of  conscious 
thought  meeting  the  present,  and  culminating  its  pattern  when  the  priest 
droned  the  words  to  /uine: 

"In  the  world  you  were  known  as  Anne  Barbour,  , . Henceforth  yoiir 
name  will  be  Sister  Magdalen,  . ,"  Felix  had  been  far  away  into  the  past, 
his  mind  had  brought  him  through  the  past,  and  to  the  present.  The  ex- 
perience as  a mental  process  is  not  unusual,  but  the  author  has  written  it 
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in  such  a fashion  as  to  make  it  definitely  a mystic  experience,  linked  with 
Catholic  precepts  of  religion. 

Elizabeth  Maddox  Roberts  shows  a consummate  skill  in  the  revela- 
tion of  the  unfolding  of  a woman’s  mind  and  spirit.  My  Heart  and  l'!y  Flesh 
is  evidence  of  this  ability,  while  in  The  Time  of  Man,  Ellen  Chesser’s 
development  from  an  inarticulate  girl  of  adolescence,  to  a mature  young 
woman  of  depth  and  understanding  is  recorded,  experience  for  experience, 
while  in  The  Great  Meadow,  we  follow  Diony  from  the  gentle,  sheltered  girl- 
hood that  was  hers  in  Virginia,  through  her  experiences  as  a pioneer  woman 
in  Kentucky  who  suffers  all  the  tragedies  and  scarce  joys  of  the  frontier 
woman,  Jocelle,  whose  growth  we  watch  in  He  Sent  Forth  a Raven,  showed  the 
most  real  spiritual  growth, 

Ellen  Chesser’s  earliest  development  came  with  her  determination 
not  to  mind  being  physically  ugly.  She  felt  that  she  was  awkward,  ungainly 
and  closely  bo\md  with  all  creatures  of  the  earth.  When  she  abandoned  her- 
self to  complete  freedom,  and  lack  of  restraint,  she  began  to  get  a keen  Joy 
out  of  living.  She  could  even  cry  joyously: 

”I’m  alive i I’m  alive!  I’m  Ellen  Chesser  and  I’m  alive!” 

Later  she  outgrew  a number  of  her  old  feelings  of  physical  inade- 
quacy and  at  the  conclusion  of  The  Time  of  I/San,  Ellen’s  real  beauty  lies  in 
the  fact  that  she  was  able  to  sacrifice,  and  to  face  the  strong  destructive 
forces  of  life  unflinchingly.  Even  when  Ellen  had  to  respond  to  one  of  her 
children’s  queries  as  to  where  they  were  going,  ”I  don’t  know,  a far  piece 
from  here,”  she  is  brave.  How  different  from  the  adolescent  Ellen  who 
rebelled  against  the  ways  of  life!  Now  she  was  grown,  had  children,  yet 
was  forced  to  move  into  the  unknown,  ”a  far  piece”  away.  And  she  accepted 
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her  destiny  quietly,  serenely. 

He  Sent  Forth  a Raven  has  two  young  women  within  its  story.  The 
one,  Jocelle,  is  affirmative  in  her  attitude  toward  Stoner  Drake,  and  toward 
life  itself.  She  encountered  real  obstacles  in  her  quest  for  love,  beauty 

of  life,  and  the  realization  of  her  father  idealistic  objectives.  Yet, 
despite  old  Stoner  Drake’s  tyranny,  despite  the  broken  life  of  her  aunt 
liartha,  and  despite  the  poor  heritage  gained  from  her  mother,  the  girl  made 
her  life  an  independent,  and  a vital  thing,  J&rtha,  by  the  very  negative 

quality  of  her  make-up,  allowed  Stoner  Drake  to  stifle  her  very  being,  and 
her  life  degenerated  into  a drab,  colorless  affair,  that  actually  broke 
her  health. 

Diony,  the  heroine  of  The  Great  Ifeadow,  is  not  known  for  her  inner 
development,  but  because  of  her  magnificent  powers  of  adaptation  and  her 
tremendous  courage  and  fearlessness  in  her  life  in  the  Kentucky  wilderness. 
In  Diony  Miss  Roberts  has  poured  the  very  essence  of  the  frontier  spirit  - 
that  courage  and  dauntlessness  that  has  characterized  so  many  splendid 
pioneer  women. 

We  have  considered  the  spiritual,  the  mystical,  the  symbolic  and 
the  emotional  qualities  of  Elizabeth  Roberts’  characters,  but  of  her  im- 
portance as  a historian  of  Kentucky  we  have  said  nothing.  The  Great  Meadow 

is  a real  historical  chronicle.  It  is  the  story  of  Diony  Hall,  who  married 

Berk  Jarvis,  and  went  out  with  him  to  Kentucky  in  the  spring  of  1775.  The 

book  is  filled  with  real  material  on  the  life  of*  the  time  that  Miss  Roberts 
has  gathered  from  old  family  dociiments  and  annals  concerning  the  settling  of 
Kentucky,  In  addition,  the  volume  is  rich  in  details  concerning  the  dress, 
the  food,  the  houses  and  the  social  codes  of  the  time.  In  Diony  we  see  a 
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real  pioneer  woman  - one  who  adapted  herself  to  the  most  primitive  condition;- 
in  the  depths  of  an  alien  region. 

Some  of  the  details  are  particularly  interesting  - and  are  obvious- 
ly stories  handed  down  over  a period  of  time.  For  example,  Diony  would  ex- 
change a bit  of  meal  for  a needle.  Needles  were  scarce,  and  there  was  no 
way  to  get  more,  Beds  were  rolls  of  real  bearskins  gathered  in  a corner; 
the  baby’s  cradle  was  a huge  block  of  wood,  hollowed  in  the  middle.  And  so 
Miss  Roberts*  detailed  descriptions  go,  creating  a splendid  piece  of  social 
history  in  that  she  relates  so  much  of  the  custom  and  tradition  of  the  time. 

In  The  Time  of  t.fein.  Miss  Roberts  describes  the  existence  of  the 
tenant  farmer  of  Kentucky  quite  fully.  Though  it  is  not  her  prime  purpose 
to  offer  a picture  of  the  social  status  of  the  tenant  farmer,  she  has  done 
so,  with  the  result  that  the  novel  has  a value  sociologically.  He  Sent 
Forth  a Raven  concerns  the  wealthy  landowners  of  Kentucky,  and  the  writer, 
meeting  in  this  class  a background  most  nearly  like  her  own,  does  a very 
sympathetic  portrayal  of  the  quiet  dignity,  and  unalterable  traditions  of 
an  aristocratic  Kentucky  family. 

We  might  say  just  a little  about  the  lighter  qualities  that  are 
occasionally  found  in  Elizabeth  Roberts’  works.  The  long  story.  The  Buried 
Treasure  is  a delightful  example  of  the  author’s  rather  whimsical  touch. 

The  story,  which  concerns  the  discovery  of  a pot  of  gold  coins  by  a middle- 
aged  couple,  is  written  in  a light  vein  that  reveals  the  naive,  simple  and 
altogether  child-like  qualities  of  these  simply  Kentucky  folk.  At  first 
they  wanted  to  have  a party  and  tell  the  neighbors  of  their  luck,  and  then 
decided  that  after  all,  perhaps  someone  would  take  the  money,  so  they  de- 
vised a reason  for  having  the  party  without  mentioning  the  money.  There 
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were  humorous  complications,  and  a bit  of  irony  in  the  fact  that  there  was 
one  who  had  seen  them  unearth  the  pot  of  goldj  But  it  is  the  simple,  charm- 
ing manner  of  the  telling  of  the  story  that  holds  the  reader  more  than  the 
plot. 

The  little  volume,  Under  The  Tree,  is  a pleasant  collection  of 
children’s  poems.  There  is  an  appeal  in  them  for  grown-ups  too.  For  in 
addition  to  the  several  poems  about  The  Grandmother  from  Maryland,  The  Wood- 
pecker, The  Star,  and  The  Butterbean  Tent,  all  perfectly  delightful,  there  in 
a very  nice  poem  that  should  be  appreciated  by  all  the  adults,  whose  ideas 
of  themselves  are  a bit  over-estimated.  It  is  called  The  People,  and  runs: 

’’The  ants  are  walking  under  the  ground. 

And  the  pigeons  are  flying  over  the  steeple. 

And  in  between  are  the  people,” 

The  poem  should  have  a minimizing  effect  on  the  best  developed  egoil 

The  fact  that  Elizabeth  Maddox  Roberts’  works  have  been  translated 
into  many  languages  means  that  the  author  has  established  a common  feeling 
with  all  people.  She  has  done  this  through  her  concentration  on  timeless 
themes  - man’s  struggle  for  existence,  his  conflict  with  God,  his  search  for 
truth  and  beauty  and  the  good  life,  and  his  relation  to  time  and  the  uni- 
verse, These  questions  confront  most  people,  and  Miss  Roberts  has  dealt 
with  them  in  a manner  that  has  appealed  to  many. 
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Thomas  Wolfe 


Thomas  Wolfe  has  been  regarded  as  a great  writer  by  some  eminent 
critics,  and  anything  but  a great  writer  by  some  critics  of  equal  eminence. 

By  his  own  admission  Wolfe  is  not  a professional  writer  nor  is  he  even  a 
skilled  writer.  He  says,  ”I  am  just  a writer  who  is  on  the  way  to  learning 
a profession  and  to  discovering  the  line,  the  structure,  and  the  articulation 
of  the  language  which  I must  discover  if  I do  the  work  I want  to  do.  . 
Obviously,  then,  Wolfe  regards  his  works  as  the  beginnings  of  greater 
literature • 
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From  early  boyhood  Thomas  Wolde  dreamed  of  becoming  a writer.  Nor 
did  his  ambitions  manifest  themselves  solely  through  dreaming.  The  boy  was 
studious,  industrious  and  devoted  to  the  study  of  literature.  Wolfe  was 
born  at  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  in  1900,  His  father  was  a stone  cutter, 
an  artistic  person  viiose  interest  in  the  arts  extended  beyond  his  chosen 
vocation  into  the  realm  of  literature.  It  was  from  his  father  that  Thomas 
Wolfe  learned  some  of  the  greater  pieces  of  literature.  The  boy’s  father 
sent  him  to  the  state  university,  later  to  Harvard,  During -ftiese  years  in 
college  the  young  man  wrote  several  short  plays,  the  most  notable  of  which 
is  The  Ret\irn  of  Buck  Q-avin.  Its  noteworthiness  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  author’s  initial  attempt.  After  Harvard,  Wolfe  wne 
to  London,  and  began  writing  a novel.  It  was  not  finished  in  London,  but 

in  New  York,  where,  sometime  later,  the  author  had  accepted  a teaching  posi- 
tion, In  1929,  Look  Homeward  Angel  was  published.  The  sub-title  reads, 
’’The  Story  of  a Buried  Life,”  and  the  story  concerns  the  southern  family  of 
Gants,  whose  lives  in  every  instance  represented  sheer  futility, 

1 
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Look  Homeward  Angel  is  the  first  of  six  novels  that  Wolfe  had  planned,  all 
dealing  with  the  same  family.  The  second,  Of  Time  and  the  River,  has  alrea<^ 
appeared,  and  the  four  to  come  are.  The  October  Fair,  The  Hills  Beyond 
Pent land.  The  Death  of  the  Enemy  and  Pacific  End.  During  this  past  winter 
From  Death  to  Morning,  a volume  of  short  stories,  has  appeared. 

The  problems  with  which  V7olfe  seemingly  is  most  interested  are 
those  of  time,  the  individual  man’s  struggle  against  his  natural  background, 
the  intellectual  lacks  and  the  shallowness  that  are  characteristic  of  the 
average  individual,  and  the  harshness,  cruelty  and  ugliness  that  are  identi- 
fied so  definitely  with  our  modern  civilization. 

In  the  fall  of  1932,  while  he  was  working  on  October  Fair,  7/olfe 
was  acutely  conscious  of,  and  concerned  with  the  problem  of  time.  He  says:l 
’’All  of  this  time  I was  being  baffled  by  a certain  time  element  in  the  book, 
by  a time  relation  which  could  not  be  escaped,  and  for  which  I was  now  defi- 
nitely seeking  some  structural  channel.  There  were  three  time  elements 
inherent  in  the  material.  The  first  and  most  obvious  was  an  element  of 
actual  present  time,  and  element  which  carried  the  narrative  forward,  which 
represented  characters  and  events  as  living  in  the  present  and  moving  for- 
ward into  the  immediate  future.  The  second  element  was  of  past  time,  one 
which  represented  these  same  characters  as  acting  and  being  acted  upon  by 
all  the  accumulated  impact  of  man’s  experience  so  that  each  moment  of  their 
life  was  conditioned  not  only  by  what  they  experienced  in  that  moment  but  by 
all  that  they  had  experienced  up  to  that  moment.  In  addition  to  these  two 
time  elements,  there  was  a third  which  I conceived  as  being  time  immutable, 
the  time  of  rivers,  mo\intains,  oceans,  and  the  earth;  a kind  of  eternal 
and  unchanging  universe  of  time  against  which  would  be  projected  the 
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transcience  of  man’s  life,  the  bitter  briefness  of  his  day.  It  was  the 
tremendous  problem  of  these  three  time  elements  that  almost  defeated  me  and 
that  cost  me  countless  hours  of  anguish  in  the  years  that  were  to  follow, 

”As  I began  to  realize  the  true  nature  of  the  task  I had  set  my- 
self, the  image  of  the  river  began  to  haunt  my  mind.  I actually  felt  that 
I had  a great  river  thrusting  for  release  inside  me  and  that  I had  to  find  a 


1 

channel  into  which  its  floodlike  power  could  pour,” 

Through  the  characters  of  Eugene,  the  central  figure  of  Look 
Homeward,  Angel  and  Of  Time  and  the  River,  and  old  Gant  and  his  wife,  Eliza, 
we  see  these  conceptions  of  time  elaborated,  Eugene  always  tries  to  stem 
the  tide  of  the  time  that  he  feels  rushing  by  him.  In  his  efforts  to 
achieve  an  adequate  schooling,  to  gain  an  outlet  for  his  literary  talent,  to 
escape  the  dominance  of  his  mother,  the  boy  is  ever  seeking  to  gain  his  ends 
before  it  is  too  late.  Judging  from  what  l^olfe  is  quoted  as  having  said, 
above,  it  would  be  safe  to  assume  that  in  this  instance,  at  least,  there  is 
an  autobiographical  element,  Eugene  reflects  the  same  consciousness  of 
time  that  the  author  does, 

Gant  senior  is  frustrated  by  time.  All  his  life  he-^had  attempted 

to  create  something  really  artistic,  "Whatever  potentialities  he  may  have 

possessed  as  an  artistic  person  never  manifested  themselves  beyond  his  stone*' 

cutting.  His  best  piece  of  work,  an  angel  looking  heavenward,  was,  after 

all  a mere  tombstone,  and  was  used  as  such.  His  wife’s  materialism,  and 

his  own  weakness  for  drink,  and  his  inherent  laziness  meant  that  his  last 

years  were  spent  in  doing  nothing  at  all,  Gnnt  fel  t that  life,  or  time, 

had  cheated  him,  had  frustrated  every  effort  of  his.  He  realized  the 

fut  lity  of  many  of  their  efforts  - Eliza’s  ridiculous  trip  to  Cincinnati, 

1 ^ 

Thomas  Mann  elaborates  this  theme  of  time  in  The  Magic  Mountain. 
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for  example*  Gant  realized  at  the  time  how  pitiful,  how  unnecessary,  how 
futile,  the  trip  was,  but  since  Eliza  thought  it  might  be  profitable,  and 
because  it  would  do  no  harm  to  let  her  try,  she  went.  It  was  in  just  such 
a succession  of  aimless,  unplanned  events  that  their  lives  were  spent. 

In  Eliza  we  see  a person  whose  sole  objective  in  living  was  to 
achieve  property,  hoard  money,  thus  naking  herself  secure  against  the  pover- 
ty of  old  age.  Yet  after  all,  what  difference  did  it  make  whether  she  was 
well-to-do  or  not  in  her  later  years?  She  was  using  up  her  allotted  time 
for  a period  never  to  come,  meanwhile  stifling  the  very  souls  of  her  family 
by  her  avarice.  And  yet,  Eliza  was  anxious  that  they  care  for  her,  and  she 
was  eager  that  the  family  be  held  together.  She  loved  life  merely  for  the 
sake  of  being  alive.  She  had  neither  soule  enough,  or  reason  enough  to  see 
the  barrenness  of  a day-to-day  existence,  and  therefore  clutched  avidly  to 
living.  When  old  Gant  was  dying,  she  used  every  ridiculous  argument  she 
could  manufacture  to  convince  herself  and  her  daughter  Helen  that  the  aged 
men  would  live.  She  made  herself  believe  he  would  live,  though  their  rela- 
tionship for  years  had  been  one  of  continued  wretchedness.  Yet  Eliza  was 
fearfxil  of  her  husband’s  death  because  she  could  conceive  of  nothing  worse 
than  death.  That  death  would  bring  peace  to  the  tortured,  cancer-ridden 
body  of  the  old  man  never  occurred  to  her.  Living  - no  matter  how  difficult;, 
was  Eliza's  conception  of  time.  She  clutched  on  to  it  as  if  she  were  living; 
the  most  worth  while,  the  most  creative  of  lives. 

There  was  a great  deal  of  turbulence,  a great  deal  of  immorality 
and  a great  deal  of  ignorance  in  the  small  town  in  which  the  boy  Eugene 
lived.  And  though  time  rushed  on  in  its  relentless  fashion,  these  tur- 
bulent, immoral,  ignorant  people  continued  their  lives  in  Altamont,  year 
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after  year.  The  doctor  who  was  always  drunk,  yet  ministered  to  the  sick  and 
dying,  the  newsboys  who  scuttled  through  the  misty  mornings  delivering  their 
papers,  eating  greasy  food  in  the  filthy  little  shop  at  dawn,  the  Negro  woman, 
Ella,  who  danced  naked  for  a few  pennies,  the  patrons  of  the  saloons  - they 
were  all  in  evidence  when  Eugene  was  a boy.  These  same  people,  or  their 
exact  counterparts,  still  are  in  Altamont  years  later.  It  is,  no  doubt,  of 
this  that  Wolfe  is  thinking  when  he  writes  that  one  conception  of  time  is 
that  which  characterizes  it  as  ’’immutable,”  ”The  time  of  rivers  - a kind  of 
eternal  unchanging  universe  of  time  against  which  would  be  projected  the 
transcience  of  man’s  life,  . ,”  The  tragedy  lies  not  only  in  the  fact  that 
in  the  community  of  Altamont,  or  in  any  given  community,  there  are  so  many 
wasted  lives,  but  in  the  fact  that  these  people  are  not  aware  of  the  utter 
uselessness  of  their  lives,  the  sheer  waste  of  time  that  their  lives  represent* 

And  yet,  Wolfe  realizen  that  in  the  last  analysis,  it  perhaps  makes 
no  difference  whether  one’s  life  is  barren  or  fruitful,  it  may  still  end  in 
nothing  more  than  vast  silence.  In  the  short  story  No  Door,^  for  example, 
V/olfe  concludes  with  these  words:  ”,  , , we  are  lying  there,  blind  atoms 

in  oiu*  cellar  depths,  gray  voiceless  atoms  in  the  manswarm  desolation  of  the 
earth,  and  our  fame  is  lost,  our  names  forgotten,  our  powers  are  wasting 
from  us  like  mined  earth,  while  we  lie  here  at  evening  and  the  river  flows,  , 
and  dark  time  is  feeding  like  a vulture  on  our  entrails,  and  we  know  that  we 
are  lost,  and  cannot  stir,  , ,”  It  would  seem  then,  that  Wolfe  deplores 
the  wasted  life,  yet  concedes  the  fact  that  the  good,  the  creative  life  has 
no  compensation.  Time  eventually  destroys  us;  we  are  all  subject  to  its 
power. 

The  most  general,  and  the  most  significant  conception  of  time  that 
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Wolfe  advances  is  the  awful,  the  inexorable  power  of  it.  Whether  one  is 
experiencing  tragedy,  or  supreme  ecstasy,  this  element  is  in  the  backgroiind, 
Eugene  could  always  hear  time's  murmurings,  its  rumblings.  Once,  rushing 
south  to  his  dying  father,  Eugene  was  acutely  conscious  of  this  inexorable 
quality.  He  was  standing  in  South  Station  in  Boston,  and  of  a sudden  "he 
heard  again  the  murmurous  sound  of  time  - that  sound  remote  and  everlasting, 
distilled  out  of  all  the  nwvement,  frenzy,  and  unceasing  fury  of  our  un- 
resting lives,  and  yet  itself  detached,  calm  and  imperturbable  as  the  still 
sad  music  of  humanity,  and  which,  made  up  out  of  our  million  lives,  is  in 
itself  as  fixed  and  everlasting  as  eternity," 

Eugene  could  never  detach  himself  from  an  awareness  of  time,  per- 
haps because  he  could  never  outgrow  his  early  background,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  wasted  lives  that  formed  a part  of  that  background.  Yet,  though 
Eugene  was  determined  to  mould  his  life  into  something  more  than  mere  being, 
this  very  objective  obsessed  him  to  the  extent  that  he  was  partially  defeated 
He  could  never  free  himself  from  the  burden  of  time,  nor  the  dreadful  urgency 
to  achieve  something.  This  theme  is  the  underlying  one  of  both  Look  Home- 
ward Angel,  and  Of  Time  and  the  River,  and  strongly  colors  the  stories  that 
are  included  in  the  volume.  From  Death  to  Morning, 

The  story  of  Eugene  Gant  is  the  story  not  only  of  a buried  life, 
as  the  author  indicates  in  his  sub-title,  but  it  is  the  story  of  the  in- 
dividual's struggle  against  his  natural  backgroxmd.  By  natural  background, 
we  mean  that  background  into  which  a person  is  born,  Eugene  was  bom  the 
son  of  Oliver  and  Eliza  Gant,  but  he  was  certainly  not  akin  to  nor  com- 
patible with  them  spiritually.  True,  Eugene  learned  a great  deal  from  his 
father,  but  whatever  joy  those  associations  gave  the  boy  were  undoubtedly 
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wiped  out  by  his  recollections  of  leading  his  drunken  father  home  from  some 
filthy  saloon*  True,  Eliza  financed  the  boy’s  college  and  graduate  work, 
but  she  did  it  so  grudgingly,  and  with  such  rancor  in  her  very  spirit,  that 
the  boy  could  hardly  manifest  any  deep  appreciation, 

Eugene  would  have  been  quite  satisfactory  to  his  family  and  to  his 
community  had  he  conformed  to  local  standards  of  ”doing  well”.  He  should 
have  been  an  outstanding  athlete  at  the  state  university,  he  should  have 
demonstrated  the  practical  values  of  a college  degree  by  securing  a job 
immediately  after  college,  and  he  should  have  disciplined  any  tendencies 
that  suggested  a literary  career,  an  interest  in  classics,  or  an  appreciation 
of  learning  as  detached  from  any  material  value.  Eugene,  however,  was  an 
individual  who  had  certain  ideals,  and  he  intended  to  achieve  them  as  com- 
pletely as  he  could.  He  rebelled  against  the  pettiness  of  the  community, 
he  was  repulsed  by  the  vulgarity  of  his  neighbors,  he  was  incensed  at  his 
mother's  limited  perspective  and  her  lust  for  money.  The  fact  that  his 
mother  would  board  or  lodge  anyone,  granted  he  had  the  money  to  pay,  filled 
him  with  horror! 

It  was  Ben's  death  that  intensified  Eugene's  determination  to  live 
his  life  as  he  saw  fit.  Ben  had  had  some  rather  idealistic  objectives 
during  his  lifetime,  at  least  he  had  been  conscious  of  the  lacks  in  his  life. 
He  hated  the  little  job  he  had  and  he  yearned  to  get  something  better.  He 
despised  his  family,  with  the  exception  of  Eugene;  he  hated  himself  for  his 
own  ignorance.  He  was  liioroughly  conscious  of  his  own  inadequacies  and  he 
had  only  his  independence  to  bolster  his  ego.  From  the  time  he  was  eleven 
until  his  death  he  had  supported  himself.  His  struggle  as  an  individual 
was  futile  because  potentially  he  had  nothing  to  offer;  he  had  only  a con- 
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sciousness  of  the  insufficiency  of  his  life  and  his  background,  and  a pro- 
found distaste  for  them* 

Eugene  was  undoubtedly  gifted.  He  was  also  sensitive  to  the  point 
that  he  simply  could  not  tolerate  his  background,  and  the  pattern  of  life 
that  would  seem  most  natural  for  him,  Ben’s  pitif\il  and  wasted  life  served 
as  an  impetus  for  the  boy  to  do  all  that  he  could  to  escape  a similar  end, 
Ben’s  death  intensified  his  desire  to  develop  himself  to  his  greatest  possi- 
bilities, This  desire  ripened  with  the  decision  to  make  definitely  and 
permanently  the  spiritual  breaking  off  with  the  family.  With  this  decision 
came  a period  of  more  complete  and  permanent  loneliness  and  isolation  than 
he  had  known  before. 

The  terrifying  thing  about  living  a life  alone,  and  that  is  what  an 
individual  detached  from  his  natural  backgrovind  does,  is  that  the  person  be- 
comes more  and  more  conscious  of  himself,  of  the  universe,  of  the  opposition 
between  the  two.  When  an  individual  is  simply  part  of  humanity’s  mass  he 
never  stops  to  consider  himself  or  his  relation  to  the  universe.  When  a 
person  detaches  himself  from  that  mass,  he  becomes  acutely  conscious  of  him- 
self; there  begins  a period  of  con^lete  bewilderment,  Eugene  found  that 
he  was  unable  to  conceive  the  course  of  his  development  in  terms  of  ultimate 
good,  that  he  was  progressing  in  no  shaped  course,  that  seemingly  he  was  not 
moulding  his  life  to  any  definite  purpose.  His  writing  was  hopelessly 
insixfficient ; his  chosen  course  was  interesting  but  not  fruitful.  These 
were  natural  reactions,  Eugene,  was,  after  all  a rebel,  and  it  is  difficult 
for  a rebel  to  throw  off  his  old  ties  easily.  All  of  Eugene’s  struggling, 
all  his  reactions  are  typical  of  the  one  man  who  defies  his  social  order. 

Mr.  Wang,  the  Chinese  student  from  whom  Eugene  borrowed  money  to  go 
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home  on  one  occasion,  is,  to  a minor  degree,  also  an  example  of  this  indivi- 
d\ial  struggle,  Wang  was  a student  in  an  alien  land,  trying  to  conform  to 
the  standards  of  the  new  world.  Eugene  discovered  him  playing  ”Yes  We  Have 
No  Bananas”  and  was  unaware  that  the  young  Chinaman  supposed  that  his  call  waji^ 
purely  a social  one.  When  Eugene  told  his  story,  asked  for  fifty  dollars, 
the  "light  died  in  Wang^s  eyes”.  Wang  realized,  perhaps  for  the  thousandth 
time,  that  the  individual  alien  in  the  new  world  cannot  have  anything  but  a 
difficult  time. 

The  point  is  that  whether  one  be  alien  in  spirit  or  nationality 
one’s  difficulties  are  much  the  same,  Wang  and  Eugene  were  alienated  though] 
their  detachment  from  the  world  was  based  on  far  different  premises,  Wolfe 

has  shown  that  Eugene,  though  he  achieved  a degree  of  physical  and  intellec- 
tual freedom,  was  never  free  spiritually  because  of  the  memories  and  asso- 
ciations of  his  childhood.  The  individual  who  tries  to  escape  completely, 
never  succeeds;  he  achieves  a degree  of  success  and  a degree  of  restlessnesji 

Eugene,  as  the  central  figure  of  the  two  novels  we  have  noted,  and 
Wolfe  as  the  narrator  of  the  stories  in  From  Death  to  Morning,  reflect  a deep! 
consciousness  of,  and  chagrin  at  the  intellectual  shallowness,  the  complete 
stupidity  and  lack  of  sensitivity  that  characterize  the  person  we  are  likely 
to  run  into  on  the  street,  in  the  subway,  within  a given  community,  among  thej 
rich  and  over  the  area  way  between  two  apartment  houses.  In  the  short 
story  No  Door  the  author  speaks  of  the  New  York  dweller  who  is  endowed  with 
millions,  a charming  mistress  and  an  enthusiasm  for  the  less  conventional 
modes  of  life.  Yet  the  man  is  ignorant,  superficial,  sensual  and  grossly 
egotistic.  He  honestly  believes  that  he  has  an  interest  in  the  Bohemian 
sort  of  life  that  Wolfe  pictures  for  him,  but  it  is  simply  his  childish, 
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immature  desire  for  "something  different,"  Wolfe  suggests  that  he  is  no 
less  tragic  than  the  two  Brooklynites  whose  conversation,  in  the  jargon  of 
I the  streets,  reveals  that  one  of  them  has  been  away  for  several  weeks.  This 
having  "been  away"  symbolizes  for  Wolfe  the  state  that  many  people  are  in. 
They  are  away  - far  away  - from  the  really  vital  and  significant  forces  of 
life.  They  have  no  curiosity,  no  interests,  no  objectives  in  life,  no  con- 
tact with  any  force  above  or  beyond  the  dirty  brick  walls,  or  the  elaborate 
oaken  doors,  that  define  their  homes.  They  are  simply  "away"  from  anything 
that  matters.  Even  death  does  not  impress  these  people.  Death  suggests 
neither  a divine  release,  a calamitous  event,  a portent  of  Gk>d,  a natiiral 
ending,  nor  a manifestation  of  time’s  passing.  Death  simply  offers, 
periodically,  a rather  dramatic  incident  in  an  evening's  entertainment.  That 
is,  it  does  to  these  people  who  are  so  immune  to  the  course  of  life,  the 
passage  of  time.  In  Death  the  Proud  Brother,  Wolfe  describes  the  several 
occasions  on  which  he  has  seen  people  die.  Once  in  a subway,  once  under  an 
elevated  train,  and  so  on.  In  one  instance  a girl  and  a man  stood  over  the 
body  of  a dead  man,  eyeing  him  with  interest,  chewing  gum  and  attempting  to 
decide  whether  to  go  to  a night  club,  or  to  wind  up  the  evening’s  entertain- 
ment then.  There  was  no  evidence  of  sympathy,  certainly  no  deeper  emotions 
that  might  stimulate  the  young  couple  to  a contemplation  of  the  vast  mystery 
that  is  associated  with  death,  the  passing  from  this  world  into  regions  un- 
known, Again  Wolfe  describes  the  fate  of  a little  Italian  street  vendor, 
crushed  to  death  by  a truck.  The  author  describes  the  conglomerate  mass  of 
glass,  knives,  forks,  spaghetti  pots,  cups,  saucers,  blood,  pieces  of  brain 
and  bits  of  skull  that  were  evidence  of  the  accident.  In  a short  space  of 
time  all  this  was  cleared  away,  and  the  reaction  of  the  people  was  simply  one 
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of  barbaric  interest.  **SureI  I seen  it  I I seen  it  I Dat*s  what  I 
tellin*  yuhj.  . A total  lack  of  sympathy,  ignorance  and  shallowness 

seem  to  characterize  the  rank  and  file  of  man  as  ^olfe  sees  and  pictures  them* 

! ' 

The  shallowness  of  the  majority  of  people  in  Altamont,  the  home  city 

I 

of  Eugene  is  obvious.  The  men  are  primarily  interested  in  sex  and  liquor.  j 

The  women  achieved  a vicarious  satisfaction  of  emotional  experience  through  I 

the  interchange  of  filthy  stories.  The  family  life  was  maintained  most 
satisfactorily  through  the  preparing  and  serving  of  large,  rich,  unwholesome 
meals.  Food  seemed  to  be  the  unifying  link  within  the  family.  Ironically 
enough,  the  only  woman  in  the  town  who  had  a good  mind,  and  an  alert  interest 
in  other  people’s  development,  was  Margaret  Leonard,  who  was  dying  of  con- 
8un5)tion,  Margaret  and  her  husband  ran  the  school  that  Eugene  attended  for 
several  years,  and  c inculcated  tn  the  boy  ideas  of  enduring  worth.  The  only 
people  who  might  have  brought  about  some  sort  of  intellectual  development  in 
the  community,  were  burdened  with  the  tragedy  of  Margaret’s  disease, 

Wolfe  describes  Eugene’s  European  experiences  in  such  wise  that  the 
reader  feels  that  the  author  is  too  greatly  prejudiced  against  America, 

Eugene  contrasted  the  fruitfulness  of  the  continent  with  the  intellectual 
barrenness  of  America  to  a rather  marked  extent.  He  describes  Eugene’s  first 
experience  in  Paris.  The  boy  walked  through  the  streets,  day  after  day, 
ir inking  in  the  scenes  that  he  saw, 

”Far,  far  away  from  this  enchanted  legend  of  a city  - there  lay 
America  and  the  brutal  stupefaction  of  its  hundred  million  streets,  its  un- 
luiet  heart,  its  vast  incertitude,  the  huge  sprawled  welter  of  its  life  - 
Its  formless  and  illimitable  distances,” 
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Perhaps  the  boy  was  substituting  America  for  the  personal  frustra- 
tions in  his  life  - that  is,  with  his  own  personal  difficulties  he  may  have 
identified  all  of  America,  thus  hoping  that  in  a foreign  country  he  could 
ast  last  achieve  complete  freedom,  and  at  last  crystallize  the  efforts  of 
the  past  years  into  a piece  of  good  work.  He  did  do  more  consistent  work 
in  Europe  than  he  had  in  New  York,  no  matter  what  the  reason  may  have  been* 
Obviously  Eugene  was  more  likely  to  create  literature  in  an  atmosphere  that 
he  found  more  agreeable  to  intellectual  pursuits.  Wolfe,  then,  is  trying  t|<|> 
prove  that  in  some  instances  the  intellectual  and  cultural  lacks  of  a race, 
or  of  a group  are  deplorable  not  only  from  the  standpoint  that  these  people 
live  worthless  lives,  but  that  these  people  hinder  the  creative  artist. 

They  so  discourage  him  that  they  become  an  obstacle. 

Closely  allied  with  the  points  noted  in  the  preceding  section  is 
Wolfe’s  attitude  toward  modern  civilization.  We  have  seen  what  he  thinks 
of  the  average  man.  These  people,  of  course,  make  up  the  world  in  which  we 
live.  But  Wolfe  has  some  ideas  about  cities,  the  actual  physical  makeup 
of  cities  of  today,  ’Whether  he  means  the  people  also,  or  just  the  effect 
that  industrialism  has  on  our  communities  is  a matter  of  opinion,  but  Wolfe 
certainly  manages  to  convey  a feeling  of  distaste  for  the  modern  city.  Its 
indifference,  for  example,  appalls  him.  In  Death  the  Proud  Brother,  the 
author  writes,  having  seen  a man  horribly  killed:  ”And  the  huge  in- 

difference with  which  the  vast  and  terrible  city  had  in  an  instant  blotted 
out  this  little  life,  soaking  the  shining  air  and  all  the  glory  of  the  day 
with  blood,  the  huge  and  casual  irony  of  the  stroke ” Urban  life 
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and  all  its  intricacies  caused  the  peddler’s  tragic  death,  A huge  shipping 
van  sin5>ly  crushed  the  man  and  his  little  cart  into  a bloody  mass.  And 
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here  again  is  evidence  of  V/olfe's  consciousness  of  time 


Here,  symbolic- 


ly  the  small  force  of  man  is  crushed  by  the  greater  unknown  force  of  time. 
Just  as  the  Italian  was  suddenly  trampelled  by  the  huge  truck,  so  are  we 
overcome  by  time  itself. 

Again,  writing  of  this  ugliness  of  modern  day  life,  V/olfe  says 
that  Exigene  felt  very  often  an  actual  repulsion  toward  New  York  streets. 

’’Around  him  in  the  streets,  again,  as  winter  came,  he  heard  a 
million  words  of  hate  and  death:  a million  words  of  snarl  and  sneer  and 
empty  threat,  of  foul  mistrust  and  lying  slander;  already  he  had  come  to 
see  the  poisonous  images  of  death  and  hatred  at  work  in  the  lives  of  a 
million  people  - he  saw  with  what  corrupt  and  venomous  joy  they  seized  every 
story  of  man’s  dishonour,  defeat  or  sorrow.  ."  The  above  passage  is  not 
representative  of  his  attitude  toward  people,  but  toward  city  life  - indis- 
putably a mass  of  people  - but  the  malicious  and  wicked  elements  that  so 
often  characterize  a city  are  separate  and  apart  from  Wolfe’s  annoyance  at 
the  people  themselves.  Subtly,  Vifolfe  tries  to  suggest  that  there  are  forcej^ 
in  the  city  itself  - lights,  thoroughfares,  saloons,  all  the  evils  of  a 
large  city  that  nmke  for  the  distaste  and  the  fascination  of  the  observer. 

As  for  Eugene,  ’’he  hated  it,  he  loved  it,  he  was  instantly  engulfed  and 
overwhelmed  by  it.  . .” 
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Some  General  Observations 


The  elements  that  we  have  considered  constitute  only  a small 
amount  of  the  plethora  of  ideas  and  problems,  reactions  and  reflections, 
that  Wolfe  includes  within  the  three  volumes  of  literatxire  that  he  has  pro- 
duced to  date.  Obvious  it  is  that  V/olfe  is  a writer  whose  work  is  yet  in 
an  embryonic  and  unformed  stage.  His  material  is  startling  because  it 
reflects  a consciousness  of  ideas  common  to  a great  number  of  people.  He 
reveals  a sensitivity  that  appeals  to  many  discriminating  readers.  His 
intensity  is  a merit  that  cannot  be  overlooked.  Surely  here  is  a young 
author  who  writes  solely  for  the  sheer  love  of  pouring  his  very  spirit  into 
words.  Yet  Wolfe  hampers  and  encumbers  his  major  themes  with  too  much 
detail,  too  circuitous  a mode  of  description,  and  too  generous  an  inclusion 
of  philosophic  digression.  Perhaps  it  is  the  influence  of  James  Joyce  that 
is  responsible  for  the  last.  For  example,  in  Look  Homeward,  Angel,  Wolfe 
is  prone  to  digress,  appending  to  the  end  of  a chapter  sentences  like  these: 

”0  death  in  life  that  turns  men  to  stone!  0 change  that  levels 
down  our  GodsJ  If  only  one  lives  yet,  above  the  cinders  of  the  consuming 
years,  shall  not  this  dust  awaken,  shall  not  dead  faith  revive,  shall  we 
not  see  God  again,  as  once  in  morning  on  the  mountain?  Wha  walks  with  us 
on  the  hills?" 

f 

That  the  sentences  are  or  are  not  a propos  of  the  chapter  before 
is  difficult  to  say.  That  the  lines  have  a very  real  meaning  and  signifi- 
cance to  the  author  is  probably  indisputable.  But,  unfortimately,  the 
thoughts  of  the  author,  leading  up  to  these  words,  are  not  particularly 
clear.  The  reader  is  justly  puzzled.  He  knows  that  there  is  a connectior 
between  the  words,  and  the  other  material,  but  he  cannot  be  sure  what  it  is. 
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The  influence  of  James  Joyce  is  most  definitely  marked  in  the 
latter  i)ages  of  Of  Time  and  the  River.  In  the  section  designated  as 
”Jason*s  Voyage,”  there  are  several  pages  that  are  typical  of  the  style  of 
Joyce  in  Ulysses.  For  example,  Eugene  writes  in  his  diary; 

”The  wind  blown  lights  of  the  town. 

A branch  of  stars. 

A hen  and  a i)ig. 

Quills,  Frills 

Mired-feathers 

The  vast  low  stammer  of  the  night. 

By  the  rim  - the  geese  waddling  to  the  fair” 

There  is,  of  course,  a very  real  autobiographical  element  in 
Wolfe’s  works.  The  schooling,  home-life,  later  experiences  of  Eugene  Gant 
parallel  very  closely  the  life  story  of  Thomas  Wolfe,  Some  of  the  philoso- 
phy that  Eugene  adheres  to  is  expressed  by  Wolfe  himself  in  his  articles  in 
The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  while  the  so-called  short  stories  that 
constitute  the  volume  From  Death  to  Morning  are  much  more  aptly  termed 
essays.  One  wonders  what  Wolfe  will  do  when  he  has  exhausted  the  literary 
possibilities  of  his  own  life  and  his  various  experiences  - an  interesting 
though  perhaps  an  idle,  speculation. 

If  his  work  merited  approval  on  no  other  score,  surely  the  writings 
of  Thomas  Wolfe  are  significant  from  the  standpoint  of  complete  literary 
abandon.  The  author  has  described  in  his  two  novels  the  spiritual  and  sen- 
sual, the  artistic  and  the  practical  development  of  Eugene  Gant,  who  never 
escaped  the  tsrranny  of  his  background.  Whether  the  author  writes  of  this 
development  so  accurately  because  he  has  experienced  it,  or  not,  is  beside 
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the  point.  Wolfe  has  written  strong  material,  in  a complete  and  exhaustive 
manner.  If  Thomas  Wolfe  can  maintain  his  natural  abilities,  tempering  them 
with  an  improved  literary  style,  he  will  be  an  outstanding  writer  by  any 
criterion. 
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Caroline  Miller 


In  nineteen  thirty  four,  the  literary  world  was  startled  by  the 
publication  of  a novel  by  an  author,  i/dio,  before  that  time  had  never  written! 
a book.  The  author  is  Caroline  Miller;  the  book.  Lamb  in  His  Bosom. 

Mrs.  Miller  was  born  in  a small  town  in  Georgia,  Waycross,  where  she  lived 
and  received  all  the  formal  education  that  she  has.  She  attended  the  Way- 
cross  High  School,  and  along  with  the  prescribed  courses,  she  did  an  ex- 
ceedingly large  amount  of  work  in  English,  At  the  conclusion  of  her  years 
in  high  school,  she  married  her  English  professor,  and  is  at  present  living 
in  Baxley,  Georgia,  where  her  husband  is  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

The  Millers  have  three  sons,  and  Mrs,  Miller’s  ability  to  combine  here 
literary  and  domestic  activities  is  notable. 

Caroline  Miller’s  background  is  that  of  any  solid,  middle  class 
southern  woman.  She  is  of  average  education,  with  a keen  ear  for  beauty 
and  an  eye  for  experiences.  Her  home  has  always  been  in  a small  Georgian 
town,  a region  steeped  in  folk  lore  and  highly  colored  with  old  super stitioi:( 
and  tradition.  The  author  says  that  much  of  thejmaterial  was  gleaned  from 
old  inhabitants  who  heard  tales  of  the  old  south  handed  down  over  a long 
period  of  years.  Mrs.  Miller  has  taken  this  real  material,  her  inherent 
literary  sense  - that  is,  her  natural  ability  to  write  a story  convincingly 
and  combined  the  two  into  a splendid  piece  of  work.  Lamb  in  His  Bosom  is 
not  only  a story,  but  it  is  a story  well  told  in  beautiful  language,  by  a 
woman  whose  talents  were  never  cultivated  deliberately. 

The  most  significant  aspect  of  Lamb  in  His  Bosom  is  its  worth  as  a 
piece  of  social  history.  Since  Mrs,  Miller  states  that  the  basic  material 
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of  her  book  is  authentic,  it  is  safe  to  enlarge  on  the  merits  of  the  volume 
as  a picture  of  life  in  the  south  during  a specific  space  of  time.  The 
novel  covers  the  period  between  1836  and  1860,  roughly,  with  some  references 
as  far  back  as  the  period  immediately  following  the  Revolutionary  War. 
However,  the  main  story  concerns  Cean  and  Lonzo  Smith,  and  their  life  to- 
gether during  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Smiths, 
the  Carvers  and  the  Trents  were  all  God-fearing,  clean  and  honest  landowners 
of  Georgia,  They  were  people  of  the  soil  and  were  used  to  devoting  their 
lives  to  the  hard  routine  of  sowing,  planting,  reaping  and  other  fimdamental 
tasks  that  are  necessary  to  maintain  living.  The  people  of  this  class  had 
access  to  no  schools,  no  churches  or  stores  or  even  the  simplest  forms  of 
entertainment.  These  people  made  their  own  soap,  their  own  candles,  cured 
their  own  meat,  prepared  their  dead  for  burial  and  delivered  their  neigh- 
bors* children.  They  nursed  and  assisted  their  sick,  and  accepted  their 
lives  as  the  natural  ones.  There  is  none  of  the  glamour  and  the  sentiment 
of  "the  old  south”  here,  but  a hard,  down  to  earth  existence. 

There  is  reflected  in  the  volume  not  only  the  lives  of  this  defi- 
nite class  of  southerners,  but  their  attitude  toward  the  other  classes.  At 
that  time  slaves  were  being  imported,  there  was  a wealthy  landowning  class 
that  boasted  plantations,  there  were  the  "wdld  loose”  women  of  the  coast, 
and  there  were,  of  course,  the  "poor  whites"  who  owned  no  land,  had  no 
standing  socially  or  economically, 

Mrs,  Miller  not  only  describes  the  life,  the  feelings,  the  very 
pattern  of  existence  of  this  class  of  people,  she  describes  their  reactions 
and  their  relations  to  the  other  classes  of  the  south  of  that  period. 

There  was,  of  course,  a definite  distaste  for  the  women  of  the  coast  who 
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were  notoriously  immoral.  Cean  and  all  the  women  she  knew  held  their  heads 
high,  who  were  respectably  married  to  the  wealthy  landowners,  the  aristocrat!! 
of  the  south.  If  Cean’s  attitude  toward  these  women  was  characteristic, 
then  the  attitude  was  one  of  wonderment.  These  hard  working,  pious  people  o3l 
the  backwoods  could  not  understand  why  wealth  and  ease  were  granted  to  some 
and  not  to  others.  Not  that  Cean  rebelled,  she  was  simply  puzzled,  Cean’s 
thoughts  ran  like  this:  , and  at  the  coast  there  were  women  who  have 

nothing  to  do  but  work  a little  silk  cloth  sampler  with  red  and  yellow 
worsted;  yet  these  women  eat  rich  food  and  wear  soft  silk  shifts  next  to 
their  hides,  and  live  all  their  lives  without  sweating  or  digging  or  hoard- 
ing to  have  such,  . ,”  Mrs.  Miller  goes  on  to  say  that  "Cean  could  not 
make  sense  out  of  it.  Why  should  some  grow  gold  secretly  in  its  in’ards, 
while  other  ground,  like  this  of  her’n  and  Lonzo’s,  will  grow  only  weeds 
unless  it  be  tended  like  a sick  baby?  She  did  not  know,  , ,”  Obviously 
then,  Cean  was  aware  that  all  lives  were  not  fashioned  along  the  same  hard 
pattern  that  hers  was,  yet  she  was  not  complaining  of  her  lot,  she  simply 
could  not  understand  God’s  way.  That  it  was  God’s  way  she  never  doubted. 

She  never  even  dramed  of  achieving  an  easier  life.  She  accepted  her  lot  as 

A 

an  unchanging  one.  She  knew  that  she’d  never  live  like  the  Coast  ladies, 
they  were  diked  out  in  silk  cloth  and  breastpins,  they  could  have  a black 
lashed  twenty-five  times  because  he  didn’t  bend  low  enough  when  they  passed 
in  shining  carioles.  These  women  toted  a big  iron  ring  heavy  with  keys  to 
open  the  doors  of  full  smokehouses  here  and  yonder  on  the  plantation;  or 
rooms  weighted  down  with  big  sea  chests  f\ill  of  pyore  silver  and  stacks  of 
boughten  bed  sheets  made  from  linen  from  Ireland,  . ," 
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Toward  political  parties  these  people  had  a straightforward  atti- 
tude; their  interpretation  of  parties  was  simple.  The  Democrats  were  the 
champions  of  the  working  class  - that  is,  of  the  country  people  who  did  their 
own  labor.  The  Whigs  were  the  wealthy  planters,  plantation  owners  and  the 
like.  Lonzo  and  his  peers  were  Democrats,  and  looked  at  Whigs  somewhat  in 
disdain.  Lonzo  associated  the  Democrats  with  ”wool  hats  and  copperas 
breeches  and  cow  hide  boots,  and  oxcarts.”  The  Whigs  "cavorted  and  pranced 
on  fine  longtailed  mares,  naming  them  such  names  as  Daphne  or  Ariel,  and 
fondling  them  as  though  they  were  women  . • There  was  no  clash  between 

these  political  factions,  as  the  line  of  demarcation  was  an  economic  one. 

Thus,  quite  naturally  it  was  the  Whigs  who  were  in  control  of  southern 
politics,  it  was  the  V/higs  who  were  ”in  correspondence  with  the  Copperheads 
in  the  north,”  and  the  Whigs  who  ”would  tighten  their  fists,  wishing  for  a 
war  so  that  they  could  go  lick  the  Northern  upstarts  who  hadn’t  learned  to 
tend  to  their  own  business.”  So  though  the  average  Democrat  hated  the  Whigs 
because  of  their  power,  their  abundant  wealth  and  leisure,  there  was  little 
that  he  could  say  or  do. 

Toward  the  Negro,  these  backwoods  landowners  like  Lonzo  were  dis- 
passionate. They  were  useful,  but  far  too  expensive.  Any  discussion  of  the 
Negro  prompted  a Whig  to  argue  that  the  Negro  was  well  tended,  amply  provided 
for,  and  the  recipient  of  kindness  and  general  good  treatment.  There  was 
plenty  of  food,  and  there  was  punishment  only  ”when  the  nigger  deserved  it,” 
they  argued.  On  the  other  hand,  Lonzo *s  sole  reaction  to  a discussion  of 
the  Negro  was  one  of  perpetual  wonder  that  any  human  could  be  worth  as  much 
as  one  of  the  Negroes  sold  for.  The  average  price  was  five  hundred  dollars, 
and  Lonzo  could  not  understand  why  a man  was  worth  so  much.  "He  would  nigh- 
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about  sell  himself  for  that  much,  if  it  weren’t  for  that  lashing  business." 

Cean  often  wished  for  a Negro  to  help  on  the  farm  before  her 
children  were  of  age  to  be  any  use,  but  she  never  thought  of  the  Negroes  in 
terms  of  slavery,  but  simply  as  bought  help,  that  one  of  wealth  could  pro- 
cure. The  moral  issue  of  slavery  never  seemed  to  perplex  Cean  or  Lonzo  at 
all.  They  undoubtedly  accepted  slavery  as  another  manifestation  of  Ck)d*s 
will,  with  no  further  elaboration  of  thought,  When  the  war  broke  out  and 
Cean’s  son  Cal  enlisted,  she  was  enraged,  "If  the  nigger  wanted  to  be  free, 
let  him  fight,  his  ownselfl"  Cean  saw  no  reason  why  her  son  should  be 
sacrificed  to  a war  that  concerned  her  not  at  all. 

Since  these  people  never  travelled,  and  rarely  came  in  contact  witi 
people  from  other  regions,  or  from  different  social  classes,  their  relation 
with  other  social  classes  was  somewhat  stereotyped.  That  is,  Cean  and  Lonzo 
and  their  neighbors  were  all  Democrats,  and  felt  the  same  way  about  the 
Whigs,  they  had  a common  feeling  of  disapproval  for  coast  women  who  did  not 
follow  a strict  moral  code,  they  were  puzzled  by  the  fact  that  many  families 
on  the  coast  were  so  wealthy,  and  so  heavily  endowed  with  worldly  possession* 
they  were  not  concerned  with  the  issue  of  slavery,  and  they  took  great  pride 
in  their  independence,  their  handing  down  of  land,  and  the  cleanliness  and 
decency  of  their  lives.  In  short,  there  was  a common  feeling  among  these 
people,  with  little  individualism  of  thought  concerning  the  world  beyond 
their  horizon. 

The  social  history  that  is  recorded  in  Lamb  in  His  Bosom,  is  per- 
haps the  strongest  aspect  of  the  novel.  Woman’s  place  in  the  world,  or  the 
conception  of  woman’s  duty  held  at  the  time  is  also  significant.  The 
southern  woman  has  ever  been  symbolic  of  gentle,  sheltered  womanhood.  Women 
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of  Cean's  class  led  a different  existence  entirely.  Women  married  early. 
When  Cean’s  daughter  was  twenty  her  mother’s  thought  was  that  she  was  ”nigh 
onto  an  old  maid,"  Cean  herself  was  married  when  she  was  eighteen,  and  her 
life  from  then  on  was  devoted  to  bearing  Lonzo’s  children  and  helping  him  in 
every  duty.  She  prepared  the  hogs  when  they  were  killed,  cooked  meats  to 
be  stored  away,  preserved  and  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  milked  the  cows, 
and  made  her  own  soap,  candles  and  cloth,  "Boughten"  goods  was  unheard  of. 
Indeed  Cean  did  everything  that  her  husband  did.  Her  code  was  that  a woman 
has  to  be  stronger  than  a man  - if  not  actually  - certainly  spiritually  and 
mentally.  Once  when  she  was  carrying  a child,  Lonzo  was  about  to  kill  a 
little  hog.  Somehow,  Cean  hated  to  see  the  little  thing  slaughtered,  yet 
she  did  not  want  to  confess  her  feeling  to  Lonzo,  She  considered  going  to 


her  mother’s  for  the  day,  or  hiding  away  in  the  house,  but  "she  wouldn’t  give 
way  to  her  feelings;  and  Lonzo  might  call  her  toucheous.  So  she  turned 
only  her  eyes  when  Lonzo  called  the  calf  to  him,  when  the  little  feller  came 
across  the  lot,  butting  and  bouncing  up  his  back-end  in  silly,  put  on 
independence,  , , So  Cean  watched,  and  helped  kill  and  prepare  the  littl-i 

calf,  even  though  in  some  mysterious  way  she  associated  the  little  "feller" 
with  her  coming  child,  and  even  though  it  was  a terrifying  experience  to  help 
with  the  bloody  task.  Yet,  when  it  was  over  Cean  reflected  that  it  had  not 
been  so  bad,  "She  was  glad  that  she  had  not  let  Lonzo  know  how  she  felt; 
a woman  has  business  to  be  strong  as  a man.  No,  a woman  has  to  be  stronger 
than  a man,  A man  doesn’t  mind  laying  the  axe  between  a calf’s  eyes;  a 
woman  does  mind,  and  has  to  stand  by  and  watch  it  done,  A man  fathers  a 
little  one,  but  avroman  feels  it  shove  up  against  her  heart,  and  beat  on  her 
body,  and  drag  on  her  with  its  weight,  A woman  has  to  be  stronger  than  a 
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man.”  A woman,  then,  had  to  be  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  fear  and 
pain  of  trials  first,  and  then  stand  the  trials  themselves. 

Cean’s  conception  of  her  duty  as  a woman,  a married  woman,  was 
that  she  must  bear  Lonzo’s  children,  as  many  as  God  saw  fit  to  send  her.  Foi' 
a time,  she  contrived  to  prevent  the  coming  of  Lonzo’s  children.  After  two, 
she  had  felt  she  could  not  bear  the  strain  of  more.  V/ith  the  help  of  her 
siaber- in-law,  a coast  woman,  who  was  acquainted  with  methods  used  in  such 
instances,  she  was  without  a child  for  over  two  years.  But  during  that  . 
time  the  crops  were  bad,  Lonzo’s  place  neeirly  burnt  up  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  there  was  little  rain,  Cean's  first  cow  died,  and  Cean  knew  it  was  be- 
cause of  her  wickedness,  and  she  never  tried  to  prevent  God’s  ways.  She 
bore  Lonzo  twelve  more  children.  She  decided  that  she  must  do  her  duty 
"bearing  a life  to  its  birth  every  so  often,  washing,  minding  the  little  one 
until  it  could  walk,  then  starting  on  to  another," 

Woman’s  place  was  ever  with  her  husband,  regardless  of  the  treat- 
ment accorded  her  by  him.  When  Margot,  Cean’s  sister-in-law  ran  away  from 
Lias,  Cean  and  Lonzo  disapproved  even  though  they  realized  that  Lias  has  beer 
cruel  and  unjust  in  many  ways.  The  code  of  these  people  did  not  allow  for 
separations  on  slight  provocation. 

Many  of  the  women  were  forced  by  their  husbands  to  work  in  the 
fields,  Cean  was  not  forced,  she  liked  the  outdoors,  and  delighted  in  the 
tedious  work,  day  by  day  with  her  husband.  She  could  equal  his  prowess 
picking  cotton,  sowing  the  seeds  in  the  spring  and  grinding  the  sugar  cane. 

In  addition,  her  duty  toward  her  daughters  prompted  her  to  teach  them  care- 
fully how  to  tend  the  babies,  manage  the  house  and  prepare  themselves  for 
their  own  homes.  The  women  of  Cean’s  class  lived  definite  cycles.  They 
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were  married,  reared  children  who  in  turn  married  and  had  children  of  their 
own.  Often  they  lived  in  the  same  homestead  never  travelling  beyond  a 
radius  of  ten  miles,  died,  were  buried  near  their  homes.  These  women  were 
creators  of  life,  nurturers  of  the  new  lives,  and  served  no  other  function. 

These  people  of  whom  Caroline  Miller  wrote  were  closely  linked  with 
and  keenly  aware  of  the  forces  of  nature.  In  some  way  they  identified 
nature  with  G-od,  themselves  with  nature,  and  thus  were  more  closely  linked 
with  Ck)d  Himself,  Since  these  people  were  not  familiar  with  worldly  sights 
of  beauty  their  consciousness  of  natural  beauty  was  intensified,  Cean 
thought  a rattler  was  pretty.  Even  though  one  had  once  bit  her,  she  still 
regarded  snakes  as  pretty  creatures,  ’’Just  because  a rattler  had  struck  hei’ 
was  no  sign  that  God  hadn’t  made  him  pretty  in  another  way  from  a coon  or  a 
frisky  tailed  squirrel  or  a flower  bush,”  Cean  had  seen  a moccasin,  and 
her  five  young,  and  she  thought  that  she  had  never  seen  a prettier  sight ; 
she  remembered  wet  grass,  thick  fog  through  the  pines,  spider  webs  of  in- 
tricate pattern,  flag  lillies,  bright  green  frogs.  She  could  remember 
countless  of  nature’s  smaller  masterpieces  with  joy  and  reverence,  Cean 
was  sensitive  to  beauty, 

Jake,  Cean’s  little  brother  would  often  run  away  to  the  woods  to 
talk  with  the  living  creatures  there.  He  felt  that  man  and  beast  were  the 
same.  He  argued  that  beasts  were  blood  and  flesh  and  water  - why  could  not 
man  eat  what  the  animals  did?  Often  he  would  try  to  go  with  the  deer  to 
their  haunts  - but  they  were  too  nimble,  too  fleet  of  foot,  for  the  boy,  so 
he  could  not  follow.  But  Jake  could  always  find  solace  and  comfort  in  the 
woods,  especially  when  he  felt  that  there  was  no  one  at  home  to  understand 
him. 
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Cean  loved  the  heavy  white  magnolia  blossoms. 
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They  were  sojcool. 


so  green,  so  perfectly  made  I Cean  thought  they  looked  like  beautiful, 
perfect  houses  from  some  far  off  unnamed  land  - and  after  that  thought 
occurred  to  her,  she  did  not  break  them  any  more,  but  let  them  stay  on 
their  branches.  Her  attitude  toward  the  beautiful  blossoms  was  one  of 
reverence,  almost.  The  beauties  of  nature  were  a source  of  unceasing 
wonder,  and  served  to  intensify  man’s  belief  in  a God  of  power. 

Though  nature  was  a unifying  link  between  God  and  man,  there  were 
direct  contacts.  Though  God  chose  to  show  Cean  by  killing  her  cow,  drying 
her  drops,  and  destroying  the  livestock,  that  He  was  angered  at  her  attempts 
to  prevent  the  birth  of  some  of  Lonzo’s  children,  though  He  did  all  this, 
thus  using  nature  as  a medium,  there  were  some  contacts  that  man  and  God  had 
directly.  Cean  knew  that  you  didn’t  get  off  of  punishment  from  God  by  just 
praying,  and  doing  a little  penance,  God  pimished  even  if  you  did  ask  for- 
giveness, ”He’d  cause  you  to  remanber  again  and  again  as  long  as  you  lived 
There  was  no  need  for  Him  to  tell  Cean  this  through  some  sign,  Cean  simply 
knew  that.  She  knew  from  her  mother’s  own  experiences  that  God  did  not 
allow  man  nor  woman  to  interfere  with  His  way,  nor  put  anyone  before  Him  in 
love.  Hadn’t  Cean’s  own  mother.  Seen,  worshipped  her  little  daughter 
Elizabeth  long  time  ago?  And  when  Vince  and  Seen  had  come  from  South 
Carolina,  hadn’t  Seen  sung  about  the  beautiful  land  far  away,  thinking  about 
Carolina,  and  not  heaven?  Oh,  but  Seen  had  paid  for  her  attitude!  Vince’s 
crops  had  failed,  and  his  animals  had  died,  and  their  first  winter  had  been 
hard.  And  then,  as  if  they  had  not  enough,  God  took  Elizabeth,  So  Cean 
knew  from  her  own,  and  from  her  mother’s  experiences  that  God  loved  you. 


but  He  was  severe  in  His  ways 
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Old  Vince  Carver,  Cean’s  father,  knew  the  ways  of  God,  too,  and 
knew  that  when  Lias  married  Margot,  the  immoral  woman  from  the  Coast,  that 
he  was  answering  to  God  for  his  own  wrongdoings,  and  whereas  at  first  he 
was  angry  at  Lias,  he  soon  relented  in  his  attitude.  It  wasn’t  Lias’  fault, 
God  had  made  him  listen  to  the  woman’s  tempting,  to  punish  Vince,  Vince 
knew  that  Margot  would  ”take  Lias  down  to  hell,  that’s  what  she’d  do.  But 
Lias  wasn’t  to  blame;  he,  Vince  was  to  blame,  God  was  punishing  him.  He 
had  loved  Lias  the  best,  and  it  was  Lias  she  went  after.  And  she  got  him. 
Jezebell  He  had  told  Lias  about  her,  and  Lias  wouldn’t  listen.  God  had 
stopped  Lias’  ears  so  that  Vince  could  be  punished  through this  son  that  he 
loved  best;  and  Satan  had  stiffened  Vince’s  tongue  with  pride  so  that  he 
wouldn’t  speak  and  tell  the  whole  truth.  It  was  Satan  against  God,  ,” 

Thus  we  see  that  there  was  also  a belief  in  an  evil  force,  too,  Satan,  and 
that  these  simple  people  believed  that  God  and  Satan  were  ever  attempting  to 
influence  man,  and  when  man  succumbed  to  Satan’s  temptation,  God  devised  ways 
to  p\mish  the  sinner.  He  didn’t  always  visit  his  punishment  on  the  sinner 
himself.  He  waited.  He  made  the  sinner  suffer  by  allowing  his  children  to 
make  a mistake.  But  Vince  never  regarded  this  as  a cruel,  or  fiendish,  or 
unjust  mode  of  punishment.  He  regarded  this  as  a manifestation  of  God’s 
infinite  wisdom.  He  thought  that  God  had  ”an  astounding  cleverness  in 
devising  punishments  for  His  sinning  children,”  And  Vince,  having  ac- 
knowledged his  wickedness,  recognized  his  punishment,  accepted  Margot  as 
part  of  his  cross  to  bear,”  This  was  his  cup  end  he  must  drink  it,”  God, 
then,  was  the  supreme  judge,  the  guide  and  mentor  of  them  all,  and  men  must 
bow  to  his  will,  humbly. 
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Mrs,  Miller  says  that  most  of  the  material  that  she  gathered  for 
her  book,  was  of  old  family  history,  or  old  stories  and  anecdotes  told  by 
} surrounding  families.  Then  she,  Mrs.  Miller,  often  went  into  the  country 

for  eggs  and  milk,  and  there  the  people  would  recount  much  of  the  material 
that  she  used.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  author  fo\ind  most  of 
the  stories  of  superstition  in  this  manner.  And  imdoubtedly  her  knowledge 
of  the  traditions  of  that  period  was  thus  established, 

Cean  was  a sensible  woman,  but  not  untouched  by  the  superstitions 
of  the  time.  Before  her  first  child  was  born,  Cean  was  once  in  the  woods 
gathering  berries.  She  was  bitten  by  a long  rattler.  When  Lonzo  had 
dressed  the  bite,  and  seen  that  Cean  was  all  right,  he  went  into  the  woods 
and  killed  the  snake,  bringing  it  home  to  use.  He  would  make  oil,  he  would 
use  the  skins.  But  the  rattlers,  though  they  had  sunk  in  Cean’s  flesh,  and 
terrified  her  nearly  to  death,  were  carefully  preserved,  for  "hung  about  a 
baby*s  neck,  they  make  teething  easier,** 

There  have  always  been  many  superstitions  regarding  children,  and 
the  mother  who  is  expecting  a child,  Cean  feared  that  when  her  first  baby 
was  born,  he  would  be  marked  in  some  way  because  of  the  little  calf  she  had 
helped  kill;  she  knew  that  if  she  ever  allowed  a baby  to  sleep  in  the 
moonlight  its  ways  would  forever  be  queer,  Margot  thought  that  by  prayer 
and  by  rubbing  with  oil,  she  would  be  able  to  straighten  the  crippled  legs 
of  the  baby  she  adopted.  She  knew  that  the  crooked  legs  and  crippled  feet 
were  as  they  were  because  the  child  had  been  illegitimate,  and  that  was  Grod'ii 
way  of  showing  his  displeasure. 

There  was  a superstition  about  spider  webs.  They  were  allowed  to 
hang  from  the  rafters,  or  in  corners  of  the  house,  and  the  women  of  the 
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were  by  no  means  poor  housekeepers  because  of  their  presence.  These  webs 
were  thought  to  bring  goodluck  to  a house. 
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Superstition  and  tradition  were  strongly  linked  in  theraatter  of 
medicines,  or  rather  home  remedies  for  illnesses.  To  us  the  remedies  these 
people  used  look  as  if  they  are  the  result  of  superstitious  belief'  3 than 
any  real  scientific  thought,  as  they  were  traditional,  Cean  learned  from 
her  mother,  who  had  been  taught  by  her  mother  before  her.  And  so  it  went. 
When  Cean  suffered  extreme  weakness  and  lassitude  after  the  birth  of  one  of 
her  children,  Lonzo  ”brewed  her  a crock  of  physic  that  never  failed  in  female 
weakness,”  It  was  composed  of  the  following: 

Three  gills  of  bamboo-brier  root 

One  gill  of  dogwood  bark 

Two  gills  of  cherry  tree  bark 

Thirty  six  roots  of  star  grass 

Sixteen  roots  of  buttonsnake 

Two  gills  of  red-oak  bark 

Two  gills  of  sassafras  root 

Two  jugs  of  water  boiled  down  to  one 

Two  gills  of  rum 

Two  gills  of  syrup 

The  mixtxire  stands  a night,  and  then  the  patient  takes  a dose  three  times 
a day.  It  didn't  seem  to  improve  Cean  very  much,  but  it  was  renutedly  a 
splendid  tonic. 

Rain  water,  especially  May  rain  water  was  said  to  be  good  for  sore 
or  weak  eyes.  Most  families  collected  and  saved  a barrel  of  May  rain  just 
for  this  purpose.  Salty  water  was  also  regarded  as  beneficial  to  sore  eyes. 
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Severe  cuts  were  first  washed  out  with  pure  turpentine  and  then 
bandaged  with  soft  clean  rags.  Soft  dusty  spider  webs  were  put  into  deep 
cuts  to  stop  bleeding,  and  when  Lonzo  cut  his  foot  badly,  Cean  placed  it 
over  a blazing  fire  of  rags.  The  smoke  was  supposed  to  kill  poison  in  a 
wound.  Tallow  and  turpentine,  combined,  were  used  as  poultices,  Lonzo’s 
foot  would  not  get  well,  and  when  the  rotting  flesh  puckered  over  the  wound, 
Cean  burnt  it  away  with  alum.  These  remedies  were  all  of  the  crudest  sort, 
yet  these  people  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  materials  should  be  clean,  that 
a wound  must  be  sterilized,  and  that  often  a patient  must  be  induced  to 
sweat. 

Of  actual  traditions  l!rs.  Miller  says  but  little.  There  were  how-- 
ever,  some  definite  conventions,  or  traditions  observed.  When  a woman  was 
expecting  her  first  child,  neighbors  brought  gifts  prior  to  its  coming. 

Thus,  when  Cean  was  expecting  Magnolia,  her  neighbors  brought  fat  hens, 
shoats,  geese,  a gander  and  eggs.  The  neighbors  would  come  from  all  around, 
bring  their  gifts,  tender  them  humbly,  accept  some  of  Cean’s  milk  and  corn- 
break,  sit  awhile  and  depart,  ‘They  were  quite  simple,  almost  humble  in 
their  offerings.  One  would  say,  "Mary  thought  you  mought  could  do  with  a 
extry  hen  or  two.  The  old  domineckers  wasn't  laying  much,  so  I brung  some 
along,"  This  hxmility  was  obviously  assumed  to  make  the  recipient  feel 
comfortable,  and  to  insure  his  not  feeling  that  he  was  depriving  the  donor. 

There  was  a definite  feeling  of  brotherliness  between  all  the 
people  of  the  region.  Since  all  building  had  to  be  done  by  the  man  of  the 
family,  when  a house  was  to  be  erected,  the  foundation  and  walls  were  built 
by  neighbors,  and  something  of  a big  outing  was  in  order.  Thus,  when  Cean 
and  Lonzo 's  house  burnt  down,  they  had  to  start  a new  one.  After  Lonzo  did 
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all  that  he  could  alone,  he  set  a day  for  "log-raising”  and  all  the  men  in 
the  surrounding  countryside  came,  and  brought  their  families.  The  women 
brought  cooked  food,  and  also  food  to  be  cooked  - chicken,  ham,  sausages, 
wild  rice,  txirkeys,  partridges,  squirrel,  "two  beeves",  shoats.  Then  there 
were  fried  fish,  hoecakes,  preserves,  pickles  and  cake.  Sugar  cake  was  a 
great  delicacy.  The  men 'helped  Lonzo  with  the  house,  the  children  played, 
and  the  women  talked  and  kept  the  food  hot  and  ready.  It  was  a gala  event. 
By  evening  the  men  had  the  house  finished  except  for  the  floors  and  the 
porch  which  Lonzo  would  construct  later. 

We  have  noted  the  chief  points  that  Mrs,  Miller  has  emphasized  in 
her  writing,  but  we  have  said  nothing  about  the  manner  in  which  this  materia 
has  been  written.  There  is  often  a confused  interpretation  of  the  word 
realism,  and  the  word  realistic,  William  Dean  Howells  has  said  that 

realism  is  "nothing  more  or  less  than  the  truthful  presentation  of  material,'!' 

1 

Russell  Blankenship  says  that  this  is  a fair  definition  of  the  terra,  and  it 
is  generally  conceded  that  the  author,  writing  realistically,  writes  of  life 
in  terms  of  the  actual  and  true,  and  not  in  romantically  expressed  ideas, 

Mrs,  Miller  writes  realistically,  beyond  doubt.  She  writes  clear,  succinct 
sentences  that  are  not  equivocal,  but  ever  definite.  Her  descriptions  are 
thorough  ahd  convincing,  and  at  all  times  the  reader  can  conceive  a clear 
mental  picture  of  the  persons  and  situations  about  which  Caroline  Miller 
writes.  The  author  is  markedly  consistent  and  true  to  the  types  of  which 
she  writes.  For  example,  her  similes  and  references  are  always  likened  to 
the  people  of  whom  she  writes.  As  an  instance  - Cean,  during  the  period 
before  her  first  child  came,  was  once  in  the  field,  where  she  had  come  to 
bring  Lonzo  a drink  of  water.  She  stood  silently,  watching  her  husband 

1 
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drink.  Her  thoughts  took  a strange,  unnatural  course.  She  observed  that 
her  husband’s  Adam's  apple  "worked  in  gulps  as  the  milk  went  down,  down  to 
where  black  curly  hairs  crawled  on  his  chest,  down  farther  to  his  stomach, 
and  liver  and  lights  under  the  sweaty  white  skin  she  could  see  through  the 
front  of  his  shirt.  She  watched  his  skin  working  with  his  breathing  it 
made  her  think  of  maggots  in  a mislaid  piece  of  beef.  The  little  fat, 
round  worms  heaved  themselves  up  and  down  like  that  little  round  fat  roll  of 
white  flesh  on  Lonzo’s  belly.  Before  she  knew  what  she  was  doing,  her 
stomach  was  heaving  and  the  breakfast  she  had  eaten  was  there  in  the  furrow  - * 
Cean's  remark  was:  "Well  I don’t  know  as  I ever  done  that  in  broad-open 
daylight  - pukin’  like  a dog  in  the  grass."  The  fact  that  Mrs.  Miller  write  5 
in  a definitely  realistic  fashion  is  of  secondary  importance  to  the  fact  that 
the  characters,  the  situations,  the  life  of  these  people  - all  demand 
realistic  treatment.  There  is  nothing  ronantic  about  the  facts  of  the  book, 
which  is  an  account  of  raw  life  in  a raw  territory,  and  to  enhance  these 
facts  with  a romantic  or  sentimental  treatment  would  be  nothing  short  of 
ridiculous.  Therefore,  the  author  is  to  be  admired  not  only  for  her 
ability  to  write  in  a thoroughly  realistic  manner,  but  for  her  realization 
of  the  fact  that  the  type  of  writing  that  she  has  done  is  the  only  mode  that 
could  have  been  used  successfully  in  offering  her  material  to  the  reading 
public, 

Caroline  Miller  at  no  point  veers  from  the  realistic.  And  at  no 
times  are  her  descriptions  offensive.  True,  the  sensitive  reader  is  shockec 
at  the  description  of  Lonzo’s  death,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  the  way  the  man 
would  have  suffered  and  died,  Lonzo,  it  will  be  remembered,  sank  an  axe 
deep  inot  his  foot  while  in  the  field,  Cean  dressed  the  wound  with  spider 
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webs,  and  tended  it  the  best  she  knew  how,  but  she  could  not  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  poisoning,  nor  Lonzo’s  subsequent  death.  Despite  his  wife’s 

faithful  care,  Lonzo’s  foot  would  not  get  better,  "it  swelled  to  twice  the 
size  of  his  head,  and  stunk.  Proud  flesh  came  along  the  edges  of  the  gash, 
puffy  and  white  and  puckered;  Cean  burnt  it  away  with  burnt  alum,  but  it 
came  back.  The  meat  of  his  foot  became  purple  and  then  green;  red  streaks 
went  reaching  up  his  leg  to  his  groin.  His  fever  ran  so  high  now,  that  he 
had  no  sense,  and  when  he  had  sense,  he  was  wild  with  pain.  Cean  gave  him 
fever  tea  and  broke  him  out  in  sweat,  but  before  she  could  change  his  shirt 
he  was  burning  iron-hot  again.  Once  when  she  was  burning  out  his  foot  with 
turpentine,  he  groaned  like  a bull  and  looked  hard  in  her  eyes,  and  begged 
her: 

"Cut  hit  off  - er  let  hit  be  - fer  God’s  sake  - J"  Continuing  - 
"Cean  could  not  chop  it  off  though  in  her  own  mind  she  thought  that  would 
cure  him.  That  foot  was  mortified  already;  it  was  carrion  fitten  for  the 
buzzards;  if  it  stayed  like  that  and  reached  upward  he  would  die. 

"The  poison  reached  upward,  bloating  his  knee  and  thigh,  turning 
the  meat  into  purple,  stinking  putrefaction.  In  a black  dawn  of  February 
Lonzo  died,  plunging  in  spasms.  . ." 

All  the  way  through  her  novel,  Mrs.  Miller  has  adapted  her  de- 
scriptions to  the  level  of  her  characters.  At  no  point  does  Cean,  or 
Lonzo,  or  one  of  the  children  rise  above  his  intellectual  level  in  thought. 
Their  knowledge  is  limited,  their  reactions,  thoughts,  comparisons,  points 
of  view  are  always  expressed  in  terms  of  their  actual  experience,  hearsay, 
tradition,  or  in  some  linking  up  with  God. 
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Lamb  in  His  Bosom  has  some  very  beautiful  symbolism  within  its 


passages,  most  marked  of  which  is  obviously  embodied  in  the  title  itself. 

Old  Seen  loved  a hymn  called  "How  Firm  a Foundation,”  The  aged  woman’s 

favorite  stanza  was  the  one  that  ran: 

"E’en  down  to  old  age  all  my  people  shall  prove, 

M|y  sovereign,  eternal,  \inchangeable  love: 

And  when  hoary  hairs  their  temples  adorn 

Like  lambs  in  my  bosom  they  still  shall  be  borne." 

How  simple  was  the  faith  of  these  plain,  God  fearing  peoplej  They  worked  all 
their  lives,  they  aged  and  died  comparatively  young,  their  lives  contained 
little  above  toil,  tragedy  and  the  barest  fundamentals  of  life’s  necessities. 
Yet,  their  faith  in,  and  their  love  of  God  was  so  great  that  they  felt  His 

love  compensated  for  all  their  trials.  And  further,  that  God  in  His  in- 

finite wisdom  and  greatness  would  some  day  gather  them  all,  young  and  old 
alike,  into  His  bosom,  even  as  if  they  were  small  and  helpless  lambs.  This 
simple  philosophy  carried  these  people  through  many  dark  periods  and  was, 
perhaps  the  only  hopeful  note  at  times  in  the  grey  -oattern  of  their  existence 

The  character,  Margot,  Lias’  wife  is  symbolic.  As  has  been  noted 

before,  Ifergot  was  an  immoral  woman  from  the  coast  territory,  known  by  most 
of  the  men  in  her  home  there.  Yet  Lias  loved  her  and  she  truly  loved  him. 
Margot  has  determined  to  be  a good  wife  to  Lias  but  he  grew  tired  of  her  and 
eventually  left  her.  Margot,  however,  was  faithful  to  her  husband,  she  was 
kind  to  her  mother-in-law,  she  loved  Cean  as  a sister.  Indeed,  it  was 
Margot  who  saved  Cean’s  life  when  the  first  baby  was  born.  When  Lias  had  a 
child  by  little  Bliss  Corwin,  Margot’s  cup  was  full,  but  she  took  the  child, 
loved  it,  and  raised  it  as  her  own.  In  the  backwoods  Margot’s  lovely  white 
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skin  darkened  like  the  other  women’s  skins,  her  hair  grew  lustreless  and  her 
teeth  lost  their  beauty.  Margot  truly  did  penance  for  all  her  earlier  sins. 
She  seems  to  be  symbolic  of  penance  itself,  and  her  character  suggests  that 
of  Mary  Magdalene,  who  sinned  deeply,  yet  repented,  and  as  a gesture  of 
supreme  hinnility  bathed  her  Lord’s  feet.  Margot,  bending  over  old  Seen’s 
scalded  feet,  tending  them,  anointing  them  seems  truly  comparable  with  the 
biblical  character.  It  seems  that  Mrs,  Miller  wants  us  to  understand  that 
Margot  was  determined  to  live  a good  life. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Caroline  Miller  will  probably  never 
write  another  book  - that  she  had  but  one  story  to  tell,  and  she  has  told 
it.  Whether  Mrs,  Miller  ever  writes  another  book  or  not  is  of  but 
secondary  importance  to  the  fact  that  she,  having  written  Lamb  in  His  Bosom, 
has  made  a distinguished  contribution  to  literature.  The  fact  that  the 
writer  is  linked  up  with  this  southern  renaissance  is  not  affected  by  the 
probability  or  improbability  of  her  offering  the  admirers  of  this  book  a 
second  one.  The  book  she  has  written  is  of  very  real  worth  from  the  stand- 
point of  southenj  or  regional  literature,  and  it  is  of  importance  universallj 
as  a piece  of  social  history,  and  as  a tribute  to  the  early  dwellers  of 
Georgia. 
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Paul  Green 


It  would  be  impossible  to  make  an  estimate  of  any  phase  of  America* 
artistic  development  without  some  reference  to  the  Negro  - either  as  a con- 
tributor or  as  an  influence.  In  regarding  the  current  literary  phenomenon 
of  the  south  the  above  hypothesis  cannot  be  disregarded.  Though  there  have 
been  no  outstanding  southern  Negro  writers,  there  have  been  notable  literary 
works  whose  text  concerns  the  Negro.  Itost  significant  of  the  authors  of 
such  works  is  Paul  Green,  young  southern  writer,  whose  plays  of  southern  lif« 
in  reference  to  the  Negro  are  definite  contributions  not  only  to  regional 
literature  but  to  national  traditional  literature  and  folk-lore.  Indeed, 

one  commentator  says  that  Paul  Green *s  contribution  to  literature  will  stand 

1 

the  test  of  time  as  truly  as  the  Negro  spirituals  have.  This  is  an  encom- 
passing statement,  yet  it  is  certainly  a significant  one.  Green  has  demon- 
strated such  an  amazing  familiarity  with  the  ways,  thoughts,  problems  and 
emotions  of  the  Negro  that  it  is  not  unlikely  that  his  plays,  if  they  develoii 
increasingly  with  time,  will  take  a place  in  American  folk  drama  comparable 
with  that  of  S3rnge  in  the  Irish  theatre. 

Barrett  H,  Clark  has  written  a anall  but  comprehensive  account  of 

Paul  Green’s  life.  He  recounts  the  simple  circumstances  that  define  the 

author’s  early  life  - circumstances  that  did  not  tend  particularly  toward  a 

literary  career,  Paul  Green  was  born  on  a farm  near  Lillington,  North 

Carolina,  on  the  seventeenth  of  March,  1894,  As  a boy  he  farmed  on  the 

land  of  his  father  during  the  spring  and  summer,  and  attended  the  county 

school  during  the  winter  months.  Later,  he  entered  Buie  Creek  Academy, 

from  which  school  he  was  graduated  in  1914,  Immediately  after  graduation 
- - - 

Barrett  Clark:  Paul  Green 
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he  was  given  a teaching  position  in  the  academy,  where  he  taught  for  two 
years.  By  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  able  to  enter  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  and  it  was  there  that  Paul  Green  began  to  show  definite 
talent  in  dramatic  writing  as  well  as  a deep  love  for  it.  In  1917  the 
yoxing  man  entered  the  World  War,  and  when  he  returned  from  overseas  he 
finished  his  university  work  at  North  Carolina,  undertook  graduate  work  at 
Cornell,  and  returned  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina  as  teacher  of 
English.  He  has  remained  there  ever  since. 

During  his  college  days  Green  wrote  Trifles  of  Thought,  a slim 
volume  of  verse,  dialects  and  epitaphs.  Later  he  wrote  a one  act  play, 
Surrender  to  the  Enemy,  which  Green  himself  characterizes  as  a story  of 
"a  southern  gal's  heart  surrendering  to  a Yankee  captain,  in  opposition  to 
her  father's  wishes,"  It  takes  but  a hasty  reading  of  the  play  to  estab- 
lish it  as  an  amateur's  piece  of  old  time  melodrama.  During  the  war  and 
the  period  directly  following  it.  Green  wrote  two  plays  - Souvenir,  a war 
tragedy,  and  The  God  on  the  Hill,  a southern  folk  piece.  In  1920,  Green 
wrote  The  Last  of  the  Lowries,  also  a folk  drama. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Green  describes  real  people, 
real  situations,  with  no  attempt  to  gloss  over  or  solve  the  problem  in- 
volved, He  has  recognized  the  effectiveness  of  a problem  simply  set  before 
the  reader.  He  has  recognized,  too,  the  fertility  of  North  Carolina's 
backgro\md  as  material  for  creative  writing,  and  he  has  made  the  most  of 
his  discovery,  Paul  Green  writes  of  the  Negro,  the  poor  whites,  the  last 
of  the  Croatan  Indians,  the  decadent  aristocratic  society  and  the  landowners 
of  the  south,  with  equal  facility.  He  says  himself  that  he  evolves  his 
stories  through  no  technique  but  that  he  "merely  tells  the  story  episode  by 
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episode.”  Further,  he  says  ”It  seems  to  be  absurd  to  try  to  force  a story 
into  a definite  mould,  demanding  three  well  divided  scenes,  with  a climax 
for  each  curtain  and  a cut  and  dried  denouement,”  And  Green  has  kept  to 
this  idea  - his  plays  are  never  patterned  to  rigid  forms,  nor  are  they  at 
all  times  balanced  literary  units.  Often  the  reader  gets  simply  ”a  slice 
of  life”  and  nothing  more. 

Though  Green  writes  of  people  from  all  the  social  orddrs  of  the 
south,  he  is  best  known  for,  and  most  usually  identified  with,  the  plays 
of  Negro  life. 

No  man  could  write  as  sympathetically  about  the  colored  people  of 
the  south  as  Paul  Green  does  without  having  a very  real  love  of,  an  interest 
in,  these  people.  Green  has  that  love  and  interest.  As  a boy,  he  worked 
out  in  the  fields  of  Carolina  side  by  side  with  Negroes,  and  because  he  was 
by  nature  eager  and  friendly,  he  doubtlessly  built  up  his  knowledge  and  con- 
tacts with  them  there*  Green  has  never  made  any  pretensions  to  the 
aristocratic  order  of  the  south,  nor  does  he  by  any  means  identify  himself 
with  the  tenant  farmers.  His  social  status  is  best  described  with  his  own 
words:  ”We  were  landowners  - a class  distinguished  from  the  tenant  farmers, 
but  for  all  that  we  earned  our  living  by  labor  in  the  fields  - my  father, 
brothers  and  I.  Everybody  farmed  there,  and  though  we  were  comparatively 
well  off,  we  were  no  exception  to  the  rule.  As  a child  I worked  out  of 
doors,  , . ” Naturally  this  outdoor  life  would  enable  the  boy  to  become 
acquainted  intimately  with  the  Negroes  working  on  the  farm,  and  without  a 
doubt,  in  this  day  by  day  association  with  these  people,  he  learned  more 
than  has  yet  been  transcribed  to  paper.  As  a member  of  the  landowning 
class  he  was  above  the  common  disrespect  toward  the  Negro  that  the  poor 
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whites  usually  maintain,  and  still  not  so  closely  allied  with  the  upper 
social  order  that  his  attitude  could  not  be  human  without  an  element  of  con- 
descension. As  a member  of  his  particular  social  stratum  he  grew  to  love 
the  colored  people  as  people,  and  Barrett  Clark  writes  that  Green  esteemed 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  Negro  friends  as  much  as  the  friendship  of 
any  group  of  people  he  knew.  He  recounts  how  pleased  Paul  Green  was  when  an 
old  Negro  greeted  him  after  a long  absence  with  a loud  tribute  to  his  prowess 
as  a log  chopper.  The  old  man  ignored  the  fact  that  Green  was  a famous 
writer,  but  thought  of  his  friend  as  an  able  woodsmani  With  understanding 
and  love,  one  can  learn  a great  deal,  and  though  this  might  strike  one  as  a 
sentimental  approach  to  an  analysis  of  the  works  of  Paul  Green,  it  is  true 
that  this  writer  could  never  have  written  so  truly  of  Negro  life  were  his 
personal  feeling  toward  these  people  not  one  of  very  real  and  sympathetic 
understanding. 

Green  does  not  allow  his  sympathy  to  weaken  his  plays;  he  presents 
a dispassionate  picture  of  certain  Negro  problems  without  making  an  effort  to 
offer  a solution,  as  we  have  noted  before,  and  with  no  visible  effort  to  gain 
the  reader’s  support  on  either  side  of  the  issue  involved.  The  social 
problem  of  the  Negro  in  the  south  is  of  prime  importance.  The  relationships 
between  the  colored  women  and  the  white  men  have  been  such  that  there  is  a 
large  mulatto  class.  Green,  in  several  plays  has  developed  a thesis  about 
the  restlessness,  bitterness,  the  feeling  of  frustration  that  characterizes 
the  unfortunate  Negro  who  looks  white,  but  who  is  black  socially,  and  whose 
economic  position  is  such  that  he  cannot  escape  to  the  north  and  ’’pass”. 

In  White  Dresses,  for  example,  we  see  in  Mary  a girl  who  is  desperately  in 
love  with  a young  white  man.  The  sitxiation  could  never  reach  a legitimate 
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fulfillment  because  of  the  racial  difference,  and  because,  as  is  indirectly 
s\aggested  by  the  author,  the  two  lovers  have  the  same  father*  Lfeiry,  there- 
fore, marries  a crude,  black  farmhand,  whose  advances  actually  repulse  her, 
but  as  her  ancient  grandmother  told  her,  she  had  to  accept  her  lot  and 
"smother  her  feelings  in."  These  words  sum  up  the  Negro's  only  possible 
attitude  toward  some  situations  in  the  south  - his  feelings  must  be  smother- 
ed in,  ever,  or  he  lays  himself  open  not  only  to  mere  insult  but  to  actual 
physical  harm.  There  is  no  possibility  at  the  present  of  social  equality 
for  these  southern  Negroes,  Green  makes  us  realize;  they  must  ever  sub- 
merge their  ambitions,  their  very  personalities  and  plans  of  life,  bending 
always  to  the  will  of  the  white  man  - and  any  opposing  thought  must  be 
"smothered  in," 

In  direct  conjunction  with  this  point  is  the  idea  of  frustration 
that  Green  emphasizes  in  many  of  his  plays.  In  Abraham's  Bosom,  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  this  point.  Abraham  was  an  ambitious  Negro  whose  one 
desire  was  to  educate  himself  to  the  extent  that  he  could  open  a school  for 
Negroes,  Yet,  though  Abraham  had  gained  the  partial  support  of  his  father, 
the  white  man  for  whom  he  worked,  he  met  defeat  through  the  community  in 
which  he  lived.  The  neighboring  ^riiites  did  not  think  that  learning  should 
be  accessible  to  Negroes,  He  met  defeat  through  his  own  peers,  the  Negroes 
with  whom  he  worked  - they  were  jealous  of  his  desire  to  better  himself,  and 
were  disparaging  in  their  remarks  when  he  attempted  to  interest  them  in  his 
plans,  Abraham  was  betrayed  by  the  man  whose  son  he  was  because  that  man 
felt  that  keeping  the  Negro  in  his  place  was  of  more  importance  than  justice 
and  fairness.  But  worst  of  all  Abraham  met  defeat  within  himself.  He 
succumbed  to  the  passion  he  had  for  Goldie,  he  found  that  self-instruction 
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was  difficult,  and  slowly  he  realized  that  his  single  stand  against  a mass 
society  was  futile,  and  that  his  individual  potentialities  were  pitifully 
inadequate.  Thus  frustration  at  each  point  was  Abraham’s  only  reward  for 
a dream  long  cherished.  The  message  is  a gloomy  one  and  the  lesson  hard  to 
accept,  yet  Green  has  shown  that  in  many  cases  the  individual  while  fighting 
for  an  ideal  can  be  so  swayed,  so  interfered  with,  by  outer  influences  that 
his  vision  of  the  higher  things  is  dimmed,  and  the  golden  ideal  is  forgotten, 
In  such  an  instance  it  is  not  the  society  in  which  the  man  lives  that  is 
responsible  for  his  failure,  but  the  man  himself.  The  individual  often 
fails  in  his  self  appointed  purpose  because  there  are  elements  that  lure  him 
away  from  his  chosen  path.  If  this  maxim  were  applied  to  the  Negro  race  it 
would  mean  that  white  society  is  not  wholly  to  blame  for  the  Negro's  static 
position  socially,  economically  and  intellectually,  but  that  the  Negro  indi- 
vidual himself  fails.  He  lacks  sufficient  potentialities,  and  he  is  not  yet 
ready  to  assume  an  equal  footing  in  all  instances  with  a race  that  is  so 
many  hundred  years  in  advance  of  him.  This  is,  of  course,  but  a speculativt 
or  hypothetical  idea.  One  can  hardly  dare  wax  assertive  on  the  point, 
though  it  is  a good  one,  however,  and  bears  consideration.  In  brief,  the 
author  has  tried  to  show  that  the  frustration  that  a hunEin  may  experience 
(whether  he  be  a Negro  or  a member  of  any  other  group)  is  not  always  the 
result  of  pressure  from  a given  society  as  much  as  it  is  the  result  of 
personal  inadequacy. 

From  what  has  been  said  already,  one  who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
Negro’s  place  in  the  south  might  feel  that  he  is  an  unwelcome  intruder,  and 
treated  as  such  all  the  time.  This  is  by  no  means  true.  The  southern  Negro 
is  regarded  as  an  integral,  albeit  socially  insignificant , part  of  the  south, 
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In  short,  as  long  as  the  Negro  keeps  his  prescribed  place,  his  happiness, 
comfort,  and  peace  are  assured.  Indeed,  those  Negroes  who  are  the  faithful 
retainers  in  the  old  households  even  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  an  air  of 
camaraderie  with  the  members  of  the  household.  Certainly  no  one  could  have 

been  more  assertive  than  Big  Sis  in  The  House  of  Connelly,  True,  Big  Sis 
received  several  perfunctory  reproofs,  but  she  was  independent  in  her  own 
way. 

NatuEally  the  bulk  of  the  menial  work  is  assiimed  by  the  Negroes, 
who  ask,  and  receive,  but  meagre  pay.  True,  there  are  some  few  men  of 
independence  in  these  small  communities  of  which  Paul  Green  writes,  but  even 
in  the  case  of  the  minister  in  The  House  of  Connelly,  there  is  but  small 
concession  made  to  the  Negro  of  learning.  The  policy  of  "no  work,  no  eat" 
applies  to  all  of  them. 

The  old  colored  women  are  still,  according  to  Green's  texts, 
accorded  respect,  of  a sort,  by  the  whites  of  the  community,  and  their 

I 

prowess  as  charmers  and  seers  is  still  regarded  as  a certainty  by  many  of  ' 
the  ignorant  whites. 

In  short,  if  the  Negro  were  to  accept  blindly  the  white  man's 
interpretation  of  his  place,  making  no  effort  to  assert  himself  individually 
or  collectively,  if  the  Negro  were  to  accept  his  lot  passively  there  would 
be  but  little  friction  in  the  south.  But  Green  in  writing  his  plays  has 
shown  us  not  only  the  problems  with  which  the  Negro  has  to  contend,  but  he  '' 
has  shown  us  that  the  Negro  is  awakening,  he  is  thinking,  and  it  is  the  || 

; j 

clash  between  the  new  awakening  Negro  and  the  old  order  that  is  creating 


chaos  in  southern  communities 
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Paul  Green  has  written  an  intensely  realistic  drama  of  Negro  life 
that  makes  no  attempt  toward  offering  the  usual  type  of  Negro  problem,  but 
which  reveals  in  starkly  realistic  terms  a cross  section  of  life  as  ex- 
perienced by  a group  of  Carolina  Negroes  in  a certain  section.  Potter’s 
Field  is  the  play,  and  though  sordid,  it  is  a remarkable  piece  of  work. 
Potter’s  Field  is  an  actual  piece  of  land  tenanted  by  poor  Negroes  of  the 
lowest  moral  level.  They  make  no  attempt  at  a sustained  conventional  type 
of  life.  They  tried  to  follow  the  routine  of  marriage,  divorce,  re- 
marriage - but  here  too,  life  offers  its  great  frustrating  element,  and  in 
a single  night  we  see  a woman  commit  adultery,  a man  escape  a chain  gang, 
a murder  committed  and  the  entire  pattern  of  life  in  Potter’s  Field  upturned 
only  to  settle  down  into  its  new  pattern  by  another  day.  Fear,  ignorance, 
a native  feeling  of  irresponsibility,  turbulent  passions  and  a philosophy  of 
fatalism  govern  these  people,  Yihose  lives  were  really  ended  before  they 
began.  It  is  a hopeless,  dreary  picture,  but  symbolic  of  the  lives  of  some 
Negroes,  some  people,  who  do  not  live  throu^  identical  physical  scenes  and 
happenings  but  whose  moral  and  artistic  lacks  are  the  same.  It  is,  perhaps 
not  so  much  a picture  of  life  in  Potter’s  Field,  as  it  is  of  life  in  any 
xmcultivated  field,  where  a fatalistic  philosophy  is  allowed  to  triumph  over 
effort,  and  where  the  outer  life  is  ever  allowed  to  supersede  the  inner  in 
power.  Aside  then,  from  the  actual  realistic  story  of  the  play.  Potter’s 
Field,  there  is  possibly  this  symbolic,  if  not  allegorical,  significance. 

Not  all  of  Paul  Green’s  works  assume  a sombre  note.  The  writer 
has  done  two  amusing  comedies,  whose  lightness  of  touch  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  some  of  the  more  hopelessly  tragic  dramas.  The  Man  Who 


Died  at  Twelve  O’clock  is  fairly  well  known  as  a charming  piece  of  comedy 
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embodied  in  a short  one  act  play.  The  story  concerns  an  old  colored  man 
who  hoards  money  that  rightfully  belongs  to  his  grand-daughter.  The  girl  ' 

and  her  fiance  scare  the  old  man  into  believing  that  he  is  dead,  and  by  his 
believing  that  the  devil  has  come  to  take  him,  they  get  the  money.  There  is 
a definite  element  of  folk  lore  - for  the  old  man  seems  to  represent  the  | 
misers  of  all  time,  and  nothing  could  be  more  regional  in  character  than  the 
young  girl  whose  wit  exceeds  her  grandfather’s  miserliness!  These 
characters  are  universally  appealing,  but  they  belong  to  the  south. 

Quare  kfedlcine  is  an  amusing  play.  It  concerns  some  poor  whites 
of  the  backwoods  who  yield  to  the  ministrations  of  a quack  doctor.  The 
doctor’s  prescription  for  the  hen-pecked  husband  is  a strange  and  wondrous 
compound,  and  the  subsequent  reactions  of  the  husband  constitute  a very 
funny  play.  Here  again,  the  story  centers  about  people  who  could  be  found 
nowhere  but  in  the  Carolina,  or  perhaps  Kentucky,  hills.  . . yet  their  ex- 
periences and  their  point  of  view  could  be  understood  by  many  people  of 
many  regions. 

Green  therefore  is  not  restricted  to  the  writing  of  morose  plays 
about  Negroes  - his  talent  allows  the  writing  of  very  satisfactory  comedy. 

In  addition  to  the  types  of  plays  we  have  noted  Paul  Green  has 
written  a powerful  drama  concerning  the  decline  of  the  old  social  order  of 
the  south.  The  play  is  The  House  of  Connolly  and  it  deals  with  a family  of.j 
aristocratic  southerners  whose  pride  would  not  allow  them  to  concede  their  ! 
economic  decline,  and  whose  love  of  the  past  blinded  them  to  the  demands  of 
the  present.  Green  does  not  sentimentalize  the  situation.  He  treats  it 
honestly,  and  in  the  end  of  the  play,  brings  the  Connollys  definitely  into 
the  new  economic  order.  The  play  is  an  answer  to  the  north’s  challenging 
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attitude  and  shows  us  that  there  i s spring  up  a powerful  middle  class  freed 
from  the  shackles  of  the  old  southern  traditions. 

One  last  point  in  regard  to  Green’s  versatility  - he  has  utilized 
all  the  material  that  his  part  of  the  country  has  to  offer.  Even  in  the 
instance  of  the  rapidly  declining  Croatan  Indian  the  author  has  evolved  a . 

I 

simple,  but  appealing  little  drama,  called  The  Last  of  the  Lowries, 

In  the  play  there  is  a simple  account  of  the  struggles  of  this  outlaw 
family* ♦ , • the  age  old  struggle  of  one  man  against  society, 

Paul  Green  believes  that  a conscious  effort  toward  the  production 
of  an  artist  - literary  or  otherwise  - will  not  succeed.  Try,  one  must, 
but  sin5)ly  with  a will  to  create,  not  with  a primary  urge  to  become  an 
artist.  This  philosophy  possibly  accounts  for  the  dramatic  simplicity  of 

I 

much  of  Green’s  work.  He  writes  with  seeming  ease  and  facility,  ever 
giving  a clear  direct  picture.  He  has  used  the  materials  of  his  home  state* 
drawing  on  the  rich  traditions,  superstitions  and  the  many  real  social 
problems  of  his  country  to  provide  his  plays  with  substance.  Despite  his 
ability  to  deal  adequately  with  many  phases  of  life  in  North  Carolina, 

I 

Paul  Green’s  most  significant  contribution  to  southern  and  national  litera- 
ture are  those  plays  which  present  some  interpretation  of  the  Negro’s  life 
in  Carolina, 
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Du  Bose  Heyward 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  works  of  Paul  Green  are  those  of  Du 
Bose  Heyward,  ?/hereas  Green  writes  realistically  of  some  of  the  less 
aesthetic  of  the  racial  problems  in  the  south,  Heyward  deals  with  the  Negro 

I 

problems  and  southern  traditions  in  a graceful  and  almost  sentimental  fashion^ 
Mr,  Heyward  is  by  no  means  maudlin,  nor  does  he  intrude  too  much  of  the 
saccharine,  old-fashioned  southern  romantic  material.  He  is  a nurposeful 
writer,  one  who  deals  with  facts,  but  in  a decidedly  beautiful  way.  His 
novels  represent  some  of  the  most  artistic  of  our  contemporary  fiction, 

Du  Bose  Heyward  was  born  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on  August 
31,  1885.  His  family  is  one  of  the  aristocratic  ’’clans”  of  South  Carolina, 
and  the  He3rward  forbears  date  back  to  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, The  family  of  which  Du  Bose  Heyward  was  a member  was  left  in 
financial  difficulties  when  the  boy  was  of  an  early  age.  When  he  was  nine 
years  old  he  was  the  only  member  of  his  family  contributing  to  its  support. 

He  sold  papers;  later  he  worked  in  a hardware  store;  and  still  later  as  a 
checker  on  the  Charleston  wharves.  His  education  was  sketchy,  and  was  for 
the  most  part  acquired  during  a period  of  severe  illness.  When  Heyward  was 
twenty-one  he  went  into  the  insurance  business  with  a friend  of  his,  and 
after  nine  years  at  this  venture,  he  found  that  he  was  physically  unable  to 
continue.  He  retired  to  the  North  Carolina  mountains  and  began  writing. 
During  the  war  he  did  some  organizing  of  volunteers  in  his  community,  and 
directly  after  the  war,  began  writing  short  stories.  He  collaborated  with 
Hervey  Allen,  writing  Carolina  Chansons.  In  1925  He3rward’s  first  novel, 

Porgy,  was  published,  and  was  received  with  a deal  of  enthusiasm.  Later  It 


was  dramatized,  and  was  received  with  equal  enthusiasm.  Heyward’s  other  ' 

novels  include  Peter  Ashley,  Jfemba’s  Daughters,  Angel  and  The  Half  Pint  Flask. 

ij 

As  a South  Carolina  aristocrat  Heyward  is  well  versed  in  the  old  | 

j 

southern  traditions.  In  Peter  Ashley  and  Kfamba’s  Daughters  we  find  a 

/ 

wealth  of  material  a propos  the  cultural  and  social  traditions  of  the  south. 
Charleston  was  one  of  the  leading  cities,  socially  speaking,  for  many  years  - 
indeed  until  well  after  the  Civil  War.  The  traditions  that  prevailed  were 
those  that  had  taken  root  as  far  back  as  the  eighteenth  century.  The  St, 
Cecelia  ball,  for  example,  was  referred  to  as  a traditional  affair  in  1858, 
and  we  see  the  Wentworths  attending  a St.  Cecelia  Ball  at  the  time  of  the 
World  War.  Belongong  to  the  St,  Cecelia  club  meant  that  one  was  possessed 
not  necessarily  of  wealth  of  material  advantages,  but  of  background,  family 
and  old  world  ’’culture”,  Heyward  writes:^  ”There  was  no  half  way  ground 
in  the  society  of  the  old  town.  Membership  in  the  St.  Cecelia  Society  and 
attendance  at  its  balls  was  the  one  criterion.  For  a hundred  and  fifty 
years  the  managing  board  of  the  organization  had  gathered  annually,  sipping 
their  port,  champagne  or  Scotch,  with  the  changing  fashion,  and  decided 
whether  any  of  the  ’new  people’  in  town  were  eligible  for  recognition  by 
their  hereditary  aristocracy.  Within  that  charmed  circle  one  belonged, 

I 

one  was  a member  of  the  family.  Outside  of  the  fatal  line,  one  was  always 


I 

I 


more  or  less  of  a stranger  stopping  temporarily  in  the  city.” 

At  the  dance  itself  further  traditions  were  observed.  One  was 
expected  to  conduct  onself  with  the  utmost  decorum.  The  younger  or  newer 
members  felt  constrained  to  watch  the  behavior  of  the  older,  more  seasoned 
members  to  assure  themselves  that  their  behavior  was  quite  proper.  True, 
they  would  not,  perhaps,  behave  in  exactly  the  same  way  at  some  other  ball, 
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but  it  was  understood  that  the  St.  Cecelia  Ball  called  for  a very  rigid 

1 

standard  of  etiquette.  As  Heyward  writes:  "There  were  things  that 

ladies  and  gentlemen  still  refrained  from  doing  and  saying  here  that  would 
be  both  done  and  said  at  to-morrow’s  informal  hop."  At  the  dance  it  was 
permissible  to  drink,  provided  one  carried  one’s  liquor  "like  a gentleman," 
The  sixteenth  dance  was  saved  for  wives  and  sweethearts,  while  one’s  dances 
were  marked  on  a lady’s  card.  Naturally  no  young  woman  appeared  without 

a chaperone. 

There  was  also  the  tradition  of  calling  on  new  neighbors  no  matter 
how  unacceptable  they  might  be.  When  the  Atkinsons  moved  into  the  neigh- 
borhood in  which  the  Wentworths  lived,  it  was  understood  by  the  Wentworths 

that  the  new  family  "did  not  belong,"  and  that  there  would  be  no  social  intei 

2 

course  between  the  neighbors.  Yet  kirs.  Wentworth  and  Polly  called  on  the 

family,  because  that  was  the  courteous  and  traditional  gesture  to  be  made 
to  a new-comer.  To  the  frank,  democratic  individual  of  a more  advanced 

period,  this  seems  a bit  inconsistent,  to  say  the  least.  Mrs.  Atkinson’s 

reasoning  was  this,  "Calling  on  neighbors  and  making  them  feel  at  home  in 
our  city  is  one  thing;  making  friends  quite  another.  . ." 

Despite  the  fact  that  many  of  the  old  aristocratic  southern  fami- 
lies were  reduced  to  a very  real  poverty,  there  was  still  a fierce  pride 
within  them.  A firm  determination  not  to  let  down  their  ideals,  and  an 

equally  firm  determination  not  to  ask  the  help,  charity,  kindness  of  anyone 
who  was  in  a better  financial  condition,  characterize  the  aristocrat  of  the 
south.  When  Polly  had  no  flowers,  for  example,  to  wear  to  her  dancing 
party,  her  mother  was  adamant  in  her  refusal  to  let  her  go  to  her  very  dear 
friend’s  house  to  ask  for  some  roses.  Mrs.  Wentworth’s  proud  argument  was: 

1 

1 
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*^e  are  too  poor  to  have  oiir  ovm,  and  that  is  the  very  reason  why  we  cannot 
ask.  Remember  what  Landor  says,  ’You  have  already  paid  the  highest  price 
for  a thing  when  you  have  asked  for  it'."  That  very  staunch  pride  was 
traditional.  When  these  aristocrats  had  wealth  there  was  no  need  to  ask; 
now  that  they  were  without  wealth  they  were  far  too  proud  to  ask. 

The  education  of  a southern  belle  was  certainly  a matter  of  tradi- 
tion, By  no  means  was  it  a matter  of  sane  educational  philosophy!  Polly 
1 

Wentworth  was  deemed  educated,  and  ready  to  graduate  when  the  following 
could  be  said: 

"She  could  name  the  English  kings  forward  and  backward,  speak 
French,  spell  perfectly,  and  do  sums  in  elementary  arithmetic.  So  much  for 
what  might  have  been  classed  as  commercial  assets  in  the  twentieth  century. 
But  from  the  old,  charming  ladies  she  had  absorbed  the  old  southern  gentle- 
woman tradition  that  lingered  on  in  the  disintegrating  old  school  like  rose 
leaves  in  a jar.  She  danced  beautifully,  and  in  her  eyes  was  that  un- 
utterable word  that  men,  seeing,  answered.  , ," 

Despite  the  fact,  then,  that  I^iamba’s  Daughters  is  laid  in  the 
twentieth  century,  and  despite  the  fact  that  the  south  is  "changing"  we  find 
that  the  old  southern  traditions  are  still  apparent  - that  traces  of  the 
grace,  beauty  and  delicate  charm  of  past  southern  glory  still  exists. 

Though  much  of  the  old  culture  is  retained  in  Charleston  and  in 
other  southern  cities,  there  is  a very  real  change  in  the  social  pattern. 
More  northerners  are  migrating  into  the  south  for  professional  reasons. 

They  are  possessed  of  wealth  and  an  eagerness  to  achieve  entree  to  the 
highest  social  circles.  The  change  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  so  often 
received  for  business  or  political  reasons,  and  because  gradually  the 

1 Mamba’s  Daughters 
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rigidity  of  the  social  barriers  is  lessening 
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, The  Atkinsons  were  wealthy,  | 

! 

fairly  attractive,  socially  ambitious  people.  Left  to  her  own  devices,  | 
Mrs.  Atkinson  met  many  disappointments  in  her  efforts  to  achieve  social 
recognition.  When  at  last  her  husband  took  a hand  in  the  affairs  of  his 
wife,  he  managed,  through  his  business  associates,  to  gain  the  coveted 
invitation  of  membership  to  the  St.  Cecelia  Society.  VHiether  this  was  be- 
cause the  men  were  more  democratic  than  their  fathers  before  them,  or 
whether  they  deemed  it  wise  not  to  insult  or  embarrass  this  man  of  wealth 
and  power,  is  but  secondary  to  the  fact  that  the  barriers  were  lowered. 

Another  indication  of  the  changing  social  order  is  the  fact  that 
the  young  men  who  by  right  were  ^southern  gentlemen”  were  working.  Saint 
Wentworth,  whose  story  reminds  the  reader  of  Heyward’s  youth,  was  forced  to 
attempt  the  most  menial,  the  most  humble  types  of  work.  He  finally  secured 
a position  as  manager  of  a phosphate  mine.  Here  he  was  simply  "over”  a 
large  number  of  Negroes,  who  mined  for  phosphate,  which  was  used  in  com- 
pounding fertilizer.  In  short,  a Wentworth  was  in  the  fertilizing  business, 

I 

Saint  realized  with  a shock.  But  the  young  boy  bore  the  job  with  grace, 
and  made  a decided  success  out  of  it.  Sheer  necessity  and  real  character, 
combined  to  help  the  boy  make  a good  job  out  of  a sordid  position.  Though 
Mrs.  Wentworth  did  not  work,  she  was  forced  to  take  in  "paying  guests” 
during  the  summer.  Here  again  was  a concession  to  modern  financial  diffi- 
culties as  opposed  to  the  sanctity  and  intimacy  of  a family  homestead. 

Yet  something  had  to  be  done. 

In  no  other  period  than  the  present  would  social  barriers  in  the 
south  become  so  flexible  as  to  allow  Saint  Wentworth  to  marry  Valerie  Land, 
who  by  her  own  definition  was  a "nobody  from  New  York.”  Yet,  she  had 
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visited  Charleston,  met  Saint,  waited  for  him  over  a period  of  several 
years,  and  married  him.  This  is  a very  specific  example  of  the  newly 
revised  social  distinctions.  In  a former  decade.  Saint  would  probably  have 
met  with  definite  family  opposition.  Now,  he  was  unhampered  by  family 
interference. 

Indeed  in  many  other  instances  the  new,  the  young  southerener  was 
veering  away  from  the  older  ideas,  and  beginning  to  establish  his  own  code 
of  living,  his  own  sense  of  balance  and  right.  Saint,  coming  home  from 
the  mines  to  attend  a St.  Cecelia  Ball  reflected  that  of  late  he  had  been 
thinking  of  things  vastly  more  important  than  balls.  ”His  solitary  life 
had  given  him  leisure  for  thought,  and  he  had  developed  a habit  of  passion- 
ate search  for  causes,  a feeling  that  surfaces  didn’t  matter;  that  behind 
every  physical  expression  of  a personality  there  lay  the  deep,  secret 
impulse.  , . Out  in  the  country  he  had  not  thought  much  about  being  a gentle- 
man. It  had  seemed  rather  absurd  in  the  only  life  in  which  he  seemed 
capable  of  succeeding  - of  course  gentility  was  a state  of  being;  you  were 
born  a Wentworth  and  you  refrained  from  doing  certain  things  because  in- 
stinctively they  put  your  teeth  on  edge.  There  you  were  - and  that  was  all 
there  was  to  it.  But  being  a gentleman  as  a career  - that  was  something 
different.  . . What  did  clothes  matter?  - dances,  girls,  surfaces  - what 
was  the  use  of  it  all?.  . .** 

Though  Heyward  writes  clearly  of  the  social  traditions  and  changes 
of  the  south,  he  is  most  concerned  with  relating  the  experiences  of  the 
Negroes  whom  he  has  known.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  and  informed  of, 
the  progress  of  the  new  Negro,  and  the  history  of  the  old.  In  Ifamba ’ s 


Daughters  he  describes  the  old  and  the  new,  in  Porgy  he  writes  a whole  novel 
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describing  the  life  of  old  Porgy,  and  his  associates  in  Catfish  Row,  Let 
us  survey  the  life  and  characteristics  of  Porgy,  using  them  as  charscteristii: 
of  the  old  type  of  Negro,  the  rapidly  vanishing  Negro  whose  place  is  being 
taken  by  a colored  man  of  entirely  different  possibilities. 

There  is  a certain  timelessness  about  Porgy  that  is  characteristic 
of  the  old  Negro,  By  old  I mean  not  only  chronologically,  but  sociologi- 
cally - the  "old  ts^pe,"  the  Negro  who  was  born  and  reared  in  the  squalor  of 
some  tiny  southern  community,  or  some  section  of  a larger  community,  who 
never  lived  outside  the  prescribed  boxindaries  of  his  original  home,  who 
devoted  his  life  to  some  white  family,  or  some  humble  occupation.  Porgy  was 
just  such  a Negro,  He  was  crippled,  but  strong.  He  was  ignorant,  but 
wise  in  the  ways  of  human  nature.  He  was  black  but  pure  within.  He  had 
everything  to  resent  but  he  was  patient  and  usmlly  completely  happy.  When 
Heyward  describes  him  sitting  at  dusk  in  the  doorway  of  his  tiny  room,  the 
reader  has  an  impression  of  time  without  end.  Indeed  one  child  asked, 

**What  is  he  waiting  for?"  And  the  reader  wonders  what  he,  and  all  his 
peers  in  Catfish  Row  were  waiting  for.  What  driving  force  kept  them 
happy?  Eager  to  live? 

This  element  of  time,  or  timelessness,  impresses  itself  on  the 
reader  throughout  the  book.  The  routine  of  the  days,  the  recurrence  of 
the  seasons,  the  slow  processes  of  law,  the  repetition  of  vice  and  sin,  the 
burying  of  the  dead,  and  then  at  the  end  there  is  Porgy,  sitting  in  the  sun, 
just  as  he  had  been  doing  earlier  in  the  novel. 

There  is  a simplicity  of  living  that  prevailed  among  these  dwellerii 
of  Catfish  Row,  These  old  Negroes  had  not  met  the  struggles,  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  new  forces.  They  knew  nothing  of  life  in  the  north,  they 
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were  not  concerned  with  Negroes’  rights,  they  were  not  familiar  with  rampant 
racial  organizations.  They  led  a simple,  peaceful  life  - a life  almost 
primitive  in  its  simplicity.  They  all  lived  in  rooms  in  great  rambling 
buildings  on  Catfish  Row,  their  meals  consisted  of  fish  and  bread,  they  j 

worked  just  enough  to  provide  for  their  limited  needs.  When  warm  weather 
came,  the  men  rested  while  their  women  brought  food  from  ’’their  white  folks," 
Later  they  fished  a bit,  to  provide  stores  for  the  winter.  But  life  was 
never  taxing,  never  difficult  nor  complex.  When  adversity  came  they  met  it 
stolidly,  threw  it  off  quickly.  Marriage  was  the  simple  matter  of  "taking 
a woman,’’  while  divorce  was  achieved  by  giving  a ’’lawyer"  a dollar  and 
securing  a paper  signed  by  the  "lawyer"  vi^ich  read:  "I,  Simon  Frasier, 

hereby  divorce  Rachael  Smalls  and  Colunbus  Devo  for  the  charge  of  one 
dollar;  signed  Simon  Frasier."  Upon  inquiry  it  was  discovered  that  Mr, 

Devo  had  simply  assumed  his  profession,  and  the  seal  that  had  so  impressed 
his  clients  had  been  secured  from  the  junk  shop  Jew, 

The  customs  and  traditions  recorded  in  the  novel  Porgy  are  well 
worth  the  reader’s  time  aside  from  any  other  merits  the  novel  may  have. 

The  description  of  the  burial,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  story  reveals 
certain  customs.  The  body  of  the  dead  man  was  prepared  and  laid  out  in  the  I 

/ I 

parlor,  so  called.  As  his  widow  was  poverty  stricken,  there  was  the  urgent 

necessity  of  raising  enough  money  to  bury  the  corpse  properly.  The  money 
was  collected  by  neighbors  who  mourned  the  passing  of  their  friend  with  loud 
laments  and  vigorously  sung  dirges.  On  the  breast  of  the  corpse  was  a 
saucer  in  which  donations  of  the  neighbors  were  left.  When  enough  money 
was  gathered,  the  body  was  properly  buried,  Heyward  writes: 


"It  had  been  an  old  custom  among  penniless  Negroes  to  prepare  the 
corpse  thus,  then  to  sing  dirges  until  neighborhood  sympathy  provided  the 
wherewithal  for  proper  interment.  Recent  years  had  introduced  the  insuranc(S 

I 

agent  and  the  burin*  lodge,  and  the  old  custom  had  fallen  into  disuse."  ' 

Heyward  goes  on  to  say  that  a fairly  proud  Negix»  felt  that  it  was 
embarrassing  to  have  to  resort  to  a "saucer  burial,"  Nevertheless,  Robbins  ,j 
Porgy*s  friend,  had  to  be  buried  in  that  wise.  Closely  allied  to  this 
custom  of  burying  was  the  old  custom  of  praying  to  the  dead  man  to  "hold  the 
door  open"  for  those  left  behind.  Thus,  the  next  to  die  was  assured  an 
entrance  to  the  Promised  Land,  This  custom  was  an  evidence  of  the  tradi- 
tional faith  and  religious  fervor  that  have  ever  characterized  the  Negro, 
Throughout  Porgy  and  Mamba’s  Daughters  we  find  continued  references  to  the 
mercy  of  God,  and  the  sustaining  faith  and  protection  from  Jesus,  by  these 
humble  Negroes, 

Asking  to  "have  the  door  held  open"  was  more  of  a tradition  than 
an  actual  manifestation  of  religious  belief.  There  were  some  evidences  of 
religious  intensity  that  are  rightfully  considered  with  traditions  and 
customs;  others  that  are  best  regarded  in  the  light  of  religious  beliefs, 
pure  and  simple.  For  example,  the  spirituals  are  the  greatest  medium 
through  which  Negro  religion,  Negro  spiritual  beliefs  or  Negro  hope  and  fait::, 
have  been  expressed.  The  people  of  whom  Heyward  writes  are  ignorant,  to 
be  sure,  yet  they  are  fully  aware,  at  times  at  least,  of  the  cruel  injustice 
of  their  lot,  of  the  sheer  emptiness  and  fruitlessness  of  their  smallest 
efforts  to  rise  above  their  designed  place  in  the  world.  Yet,  there  was 
never  rebellion,  nor  evidence  of  dissatisfaction,  but  always  a calm  hvunility 
and  an  amazing  composure  and  serenity  despite  any  existing  conditions. 
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In  times  of  stress  it  was  to  God  that  these  people  turned,  and  God  was  most 
effectively  called  with  a song.  That  song  was  always  a spiritual.  Death 
was  a mystery  to  them,  and  a deeply  puzzling  problem,  but  a sureness  in 
God’s  mercy  sustained  them  even  through  this  terrifying  mystery.  At 
Robbins’  funeral  they  sang: 

”7iThat  yuh  goin’  ter  do  when  yuh  come  out  de  wilderness 
Come  out  de  wilderness, 

I 

Come  out  de  wilderness; 

What  yuh  goin’  ter  do  when  yuh  come  out  de  wilderness 
Leanin’  on  my  Lord. 

Leanin’  on  my  Lord, 

Leanin’  on  my  Lord 
Leanin’  on  my  Lord 

Vfho  died  on  Calvary.” 

When  a terrific  storm  arose  over  Charleston,  and  the  men  who  were 
out  on  their  fishing  trips  were  in  danger  there  was  very  little  confusion  on 
the  water  front.  All  the  Negroes  gathered  on  the  shore  and  sang  to  God, 
beseeching  Him  to  exert  His  will  and  save  the  endangered  men  out  on  the 
ocean.  Their  voices  rose  high  above  the  hurricane  with  the  words: 

”0h,  between  de  eart'an  sky, 

I kin  see  my  Sabior  die, 

I gots  uh  home  in  de  rock, 

Don’t  yuh  seei” 
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In  addition  to  the  characteristics  of  the  old  Negro  that  we  have 

I 

cited,  loyalty  played  a large  part  in  their  scheme  of  living.  When  Peter, 
the  old  junk  man  got  into  some  difficulty,  and  was  put  in  jail  because  he 
was  allegedly  a witness  to  a killing,  the  Catfish  Row  dwellers  were  as  one 

I 

I 

in  their  effort  to  secure  his  freedom.  Porgy  himself  was  the  final  agent  j 
in  freeing  Peter,  but  all  the  people  in  the  little  community  were  anxious  ' 

to  help.  Whether  or  not  Peter  was  in  the  right  or  wrong  did  not  concern 
them.  As  a matter  of  fact  Peter  was  innocent;  yet  had  he  been  guilty, 
the  efforts  would  have  been  no  less  intense,  Porgy  was  always  loyal  to 
Bess,  even  though  she  often  erred  morally.  But  Porgy  was  true  to  this 
woman  whom  all  of  Catfish  Row  felt  was  not  half  good  enough  for  him.  But 
Porgy  had  ideals;  loyalty  was  one  of  them,  he  had  taken  Bess  into  his 
home,  and  he  laid  his  faith  in  her  until  the  day  she  left  never  to  return. 
The  Negroes  were  very  loyal  among  themselves  - they  banded  themselves  as  a 
single  individual  to  protect  or  aid  one  of  their  peers. 

One  great  difference  between  the  old  and  the  so-called  new  Negro 
Js  that  the  latter  defy  or  attempt  to  defy,  destiny.  The  old  Negro  was 
acquiescent  to  his  fate.  He  never  questioned  or  attempted  to  overcom.e  ' 
his  destiny.  In  individual  examples,  for  instance,  the  old  Negro  did  not  j 

I 

try  to  escape  his  fate,  Porgy  knew  that  ultimately  he  would  lose  Bess,  he  ' 
knew  that  Bess  was  enamoured  of  Crown,  yet  he  contented  himself  with  Bess* 
presence  until  the  inevitable  day  arrived.  He  did  not  argue,  plead  or 
reason  with  Bess,  He  did  not  denounce  her,  Porgy  was  wise  enough  to 
realize  that  certain  things  are  destined  to  be,  and  that  man  cannot  inter- 
fere, In  the  same  way,  all  the  Negroes  in  Catfish  Row  accepted  their 
destiny  unquestioningly.  The  new  Negro  rails  against  fate,  bemoans  the 
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fact  that  he  is  a Negro,  and  cries  out  in  protest  against  the  rank  injusticeu 

exercised  against  him.  The  old  Negro  was  far  less  resentful  of  his  fate. 

1 

Mavun  Netta,  Llamba  and  Hagar  were  all  exemplary  of  the  old  type  of 
Negro.  Perhaps  Hagar  is  more  representative  of  transition  than  either  the 
old  or  new  type.  Maum  Netta  was  the  old  "refined"  type  of  domestic.  She 
was  privileged  to  wear  the  white  turban  that  distinguishes  the  house  servant 
from  others,  and  she  held  a very  high  social  standing  among  the  Negroes. 

In  the  old  days  Maum  Netta  had  been  "over"  the  "kitchen  niggers,”  but  with 
the  crumbling  fortunes  of  the  Wentworth  family  it  was  necessary  to  retain 
Maum  Netta  as  a maid  of  all  work.  Mamba  conceded  to  Maum  Netta  the  courtes;r 
that  she  deserved  when  she,  taking  over  Maum  Netta ’s  morning  dishes,  said; 

"Tek  yo’  ease  Itlaum  Netta,  tek  yo*  ease.  Ah  knows  dishwashin’ 
ain't  fuh  de  quality  cullud  folks,  Attuh  yo'  done  git  up,  an'  comb  yo'  put' 
gray  hair,  an'  cook  dis'  fine  breakfus',  an'  splain'  tuh  yo ' white  folks 
what  tuh  do  all  day,  yo'  ought  fuh  tek  yo'  eaee  an'  studdy  'bout  yo*  frien' 
Gawd,  while  some  poor  folks  nigger  like  me  cleans  up  attuh  yo'.” 

The  passage  serves  to  illustrate  the  types  that  Mamba  and  Maum 
Netta  both  were,  Netta  was  the  "aristocratic"  servant,  Mamba  the  "poor 
folks  nigger."  But  lv!femba  had  vision  that  neither  Netta  nor  Hagar  had. 

Mamba  was  definitely  an  old  type  Negro,  As  she  said  to  Hagar: 

"You  an'  I - what  the  hell  are  we?  But  Lissa  - That  "But  Lissa"  was 

the  keynote  of  Mamba's  life.  She  knew  that  she  and  her  daughter  were  of 
the  old  Negro  tradition,  that  they  would  die  in  it,  but  in  Lissa,  the  grand- 
child, lay  all  the  old  woman's  hopes.  But  three  generations  removed  from 
slavery,  the  child  Lissa  was  destined  to  achieve  what  her  mother  and  grand- 
mother wo\ild  never  realize.  Mamba  was  willing  to  work,  literally  to  slave, 

1 

Mamba's  Daughters 
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Hagar  gave  her  very  life  to  save  this  girl  in  whom  they  had  buried  their 
hopes.  The  old  Negro  was  willing  to  sacrifice  herself  for  the  future. 

They  were  so  close  to  slavery,  to  the  very  essence  of  human  bondage  that 
they  were  willing  to  make  any  effort  to  push  their  children  far  beyond  the 
range  of  any  possibility  of  "stand-still,”  They  knew  that  it  was  the 
coming  Negro  who  would  build  up  the  race,  and  Afemba  was  one  of  the  black 
women  who  had  the  vision  and  the  courage  necessary  to  start  a small  colored 
girl  on  the  road  to  intellectual  and  cultural  achievement. 

With  equal  clearness,  Heyward  draws  a picture  of  the  new  Negroes. 
The  Negroes  who  have  achieved  formal  education  in  good  colored  schools. 

The  author  refers  to  Howard  University,  Avery  Institute,  Tuskegee,  as  the 
places  where  the  newer  generation  of  Au^rican  Negroes  are  securing  the 
education  that  will  eventually  allow  them  to  assume  a sure  footing  in  this 
country.  He  describes  the  art  of  the  Negro  - his  music,  his  ability  in 
the  realm  of  fine  arts  - sculpture,  painting,  and  creative  literature. 
Heyward  describes  the  material  prosperity  that  many  southern  Negroes  have 
secured . 


It  is  Lissa  whom  Heyward  has  taken  as  a model  of  the  new  Negro.  j 

In  this  girl  he  has  poured  all  his  conceptions  of  vdiat  artistic  potentiali- 
ties are  inherent  within  the  Negro.  Through  Lissa  he  shows  the  rise  of 
caste  discriminations  among  Negroes  themselves,  he  writes  of  the  conflicts 
that  a young  mulatto  girl  meets  when  she  is  a child  from  an  older  period 
facing  the  problems  of  the  new.  Lissa  could  sing.  She  sang  as  naturally 
as  she  breathed.  She  was  beautiful,  well  mannered  and  filled  with  an 
intense  capacity  for  living.  Her  zest  and  enthusiasm  for  life  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  middle  class,  smug,  almost  Victorian  atmosphere  of  the 
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Broadens,  leaders  of  Charleston’s  Negro  social  life.  The  girl  was  not  i 

I 

fully  satisfied  with  the  company  of  the  wild  young  set  that  she  and  Gardenis. 
Whittemore  associated  with.  There  was  always  conflict  within  the  girl  | 
because  she  was  suspended  between  two  possible  courses  of  life,  Fortunatelj’ 
for  her,  an  incident  occurred  that  necessitated  flight  from  Charleston,  and 
once  in  New  York,  the  girl  began  to  study  with  such  an  intensity  that  withiii 
seven  years  she  had  achieved  a national  reputation,  Lissa  exemplifies  the 
coming  Negro  who  achieves  because  of  what  he  has  to  offer  as  an  individual, 
regardless  of  his  racial  affiliations,  Lissa  represents  the  new  Negro  who 
forges  his  way  ahead,  placing  individual  development  first,  with  its  effect 
on  the  race  as  a secondary  result,  or  a natural  corollary  to  his  individual 
success.  The  old  Negro  worked  in  a mass  to  achieve  ’’freedom”^  rights,  or 
"social  recognition."  The  new  Negro  is  being  educated  to  realize  that 
only  through  developing  himself  to  his  highest  capacity  can  he  hope  to  be 
of  any  use  to  his  race.  So  Lissa  typifies  the  new  spirit.  But  while  we 
salute  the  coming  Negro,  let  us  not  forget  the  hosts  of  black  mothers  like 
Mamba,  who  are  toiling  even  today  to  provide  these  coming  colored  Americans 
with  the  intellectual  and  cultural  advantages  that  never  were  and  never 
can  be,  theirs, 

I 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  Du  Bose  Heyward  creates  charming  litera- 
ture, he  writes  of  sociological  facts  concerning  the  transition  of  the  old 
white  social  order  into  a more  even,  levelled,  society.  He  writes  of  the 
passing  traditions  and  customs  of  the  south,  of  the  old  Negro  and  his 
limited  mode  of  life,  and  of  the  triumphant  emergence  of  the  new  Negro,  who, 
with  a new  philosophy,  is  scaling  new  intellectual  and  artistic  heights. 
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Erskine  Caldwell 


One  of  the  most  significant  of  the  younger  of  the  southern  writers 
we  are  studying  is  Erskine  Caldwell  whose  works  have  commanded  nation-wide 
attention  during  the  past  five  years,  Rdr.  Caldwell  is  ostensibly  a novel- 
ist, but  has  been  styled  a social  historian,  a propagandist,  and  a ^horribly 
realistic  writer”  by  those  who  have  read  his  books  or  have  seen  the  stage 
version  of  his  novel  Tobacco  Road,  No  matter  what^his  literary  metier  may 
be,  suffice  it  to  say  that  Erskine  Caldwell  has  made  a significant  contri- 
bution to  American  literature  with  his  novels  of  Georgia  life, 

Caldwell  was  born  at  White  Oak,  Georgia  in  1903,  He  lived  in  the 
south  through  his  boyhood,  and  the  rather  informal  schooling  he  has  was  re- 


ceived in  the  south  - informal  because  it  was  by  no  means  continuous,  and  wa 


broken  into  by  odd  jobs.  He  took  a trip  to  Central  America  when  he  was  in 
his  early  twenties,  working  his  way,  but  as  no  permanent  job  materialized, 
he  returned  to  the  states  and  entered  the  University  of  Virginia,  After 
college  he  worked  on  a newspaper,  served  as  time  keeper  for  a construction 
company,  helped  build  a chxirch,  and  manuf act\ired  screw  driver  handles. 
Several  years  ago  he  began  writing  short  stories,  then  he  wrote  several 
novels:  Poor  Fool,  American  Earth,  God’s  Little  Acre,  and  We  Are  Living, 

His  most  significant  work.  Tobacco  Road,  was  dramatized  by  Jack  Kirkland 
and  has  been  a tremendous  success, 

Caldwell  has  been  consistent  in  his  use  of  realian.  His  novels 
are  all  best  characterized  by  the  single  word  "realistic,”  and  the  author 
never  makes  any  concessions  to  the  conventional  "restraint”  in  writing,  nor 
to  delicacy,  in  order  to  present  his  material  forcefully.  It  might  be 


i 

i 
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well  to  state  here,  that  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  one  should  discriminate 
very  carefully  between  realistic  material,  and  studied  sordidness.  Cald- 
well is  justified  in  using  the  material  he  does,  and  employing  certain 

I 

details  in  the  manner  in  which  he  does,  because  he  is  documenting  facts. 

With  the  facts  that  he  has,  and  his  own  belief  in  realistic  writing,  Cald- 
well is  bound  to  offer  rather  startling  literature.  Let  us,  however,  begiii 
on  the  premise  that  Caldwell  knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  and  that  he  is 
not  writing  sordid  detail  merely  to  satisfy  the  perverted  tastes  of  some  fev^ 
readers.  Let  us  consider  the  themes  Caldwell  enlarges  - Georgia’  economic 
degradation,  to  begin  with. 

First,  all  of  Georgia  is  not  as  economically  insecure  as  Caldwell 
pictures  certain  sections  of  it.  Nor  does  the  author  at  any  time  try  to 
say  that  he  is  making  a case  for  all  Georgia,  He  is  offering  one  side  of 
it;  one  cross-section  of  life  in  Georgia,  No  doubt  Caldwell,  with  his 
wide  range  of  experience  could  write  an  excellent  novel  on  the  elaborate 
social  scheme  that  exists  in  Atlanta.  ’’Social”  in  this  case  used  in  the 
common  interpretation  of  luxury,  gayety,  wealth.  Second,  Georgia  is  not 
the  only  state  in  the  south  that  is  suffering  the  conditions  that  Caldwell 
portrays  so  vividly*  But  Georgia  is  the  state  that  Caldwell  is  most  used 
to,  the  one  of  which  he  knows  most.  Therefore,  let  it  be  understood  that 
Caldwell  is  presenting  a true  picture  of  a certain  section  of  Georgia, 

In  his  book.  Some  American  People,  Erskine  Caldwell  is  writing 
non-fiction.  He  describes  in  some  detail  the  life  of  the  poor  whites  in 
backwoods  Georgia,  The  depression  has  so  intensified  the  post-war  condi- 
tions that  these  people  are  in  many  instances  starving  to  death.  Let  it 


be  said  again  that  the  Civil  War  left  a vast  number  of  tenant  farmers  - 
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formerly  the  overseer  class  - in  a somewhat  unstable  economic  condition. 

The  reorganization  of  the  social  system  in  the  south  left  this  class  in  as 
bad  a condition  as  the  Negroes,  Indeed,  they  were  in  a worse  plight,  for 
philanthropists  were  making  provision  for  the  Negroes  with  well  endowed 
schools  and  fairly  steady,  if  poorly  paid,  jobs.  The  tenant  farmers,  how- 
ever, were  dependent  on  the  success  or  failure  of  their  over-lords,  and  as 
scientific  farming  developed,  the  tenant  farmers  found  themselves  growing 
more  impoverished  by  the  year.  Today,  in  the  south  there  exist  conditions 
that  the  well-fed,  well-provided  northerner  is  totally  unaware  of,  Cald- 
well is  educating  Americans  to  these  conditions,  with  the  hope  of  their 
ultimate  alleviation,  perhaps, 

Caldwell  spares  no  detail  to  drive  home  the  economic  downfall  of 
his  Georgians,  In  Some  American  People  he  describes  a family  of  nine  whos« 
meals  consist  of  a little  meal  and  dirt  mixed  into  some  kind  of  a porridge. 
The  people  have  eaten  so  much  of  the  soil  they  are  actually  clay  color. 

In  the  family  he  first  describes,  he  tells  of  a baby  suckling  from  a female 
dog,  and  of  the  dog’s  being  beaten  when  she  tried  to  drag  herself  into  the 
yard  to  seek  food.  Further  he  describes  the  children’s  clothes  - old 
burlap  material,  and  a single  pair  of  shoes  for  the  entire  family.  All  day 
they  simply  sit  or  lie  in  their  wretched  hovel,  trying  to  sleep  to  ward  off 
the  hvinger  pains,  Caldwell  insists  that  these  conditions,  and  like  condi- 
tions are  prevalent  all  over  the  backwoods  countryside,  and  that  there  are 
scores  of  people  literally  dying  of  starvation.  In  Tobacco  Road,  for 
example,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  old  mother  Jeeter  simply  went  into  the 
woods  and  died.  She  had  kept  alive  by  digging  herself  a few  roots  every 
day,  but  she  could  not  live  on  such  wretched  food  for  long.  Nor  does  the 


fact  that  the  old  woman  is  a character  of  fiction  detract  from  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  point.  Caldwell  could  not  write  all  non-fiction,  but  having 
established  the  veracity *of  his  facts  by  writing  one  such  volume,  we  may 
believe  that  his  material  in  all  instances  is  authentic.  We  have  now 
established  the  fact  that  in  certain  sections  of  Georgia  a very  real  econo- 
mic degradation  prevails.  Let  us  see  how  this  low  economic  standard 
affects  life  among  these  poor  whites. 

It  is  difficult  to  maintain  ideals  in  the  fact  of  starvation, 
Lester  Jeeter  could  not  voice  those  words,  but  doubtlessly  he  sensed  the 
idea,  Jeeter,  the  leading  figure  in  Tobacco  Road,  was  impoverished  to  the 
extent  that  he  had  nothing  at  all  to  eat.  When  the  story  opens  we  see 
him  and  his  family  simply  sitting  on  their  bit  of  land,  wondering  when  they 
would  eat.  When  their  son-in-law,  Lov,  appeared  with  a sack  of  turnips, 
they  contrived  to  steal  it,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  encouraging,  or 
certainly  not  preventing,  Ellie  May*s  making  advances  toward  him.  When 
Ellie  May  leaped  on  Lov,  the  family  made  away  with  the  turnips.  Now 
Jeeter  knew  it  was  wrong  to  steal,  and  Ada  knew  it  was  wrong  too.  They 
knew  it  was  wrong  for  them  to  encourage  Ellie  May  to  attack  Lov,  yet  here 
they  were  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  and  the  important  thing  was  for  them 
to  get  food,  no  matter  by  what  means.  Even  Sister  Bessie,  the  travelling 
evangelist,  berated  the  Jeeters  for  their  sins,  but  she  accepted  a turnip. 
Later,  Jeeter  and  his  wife  went  to  a neighbor’s  farm  and  stole  some  meal  anc. 
bacon.  They  knew  that  they  were  committing  a grave  sin,  yet  they  never 
hesitated,  once  they  knew  their  neighbor  had  some  food.  There  was  nothing 
vicious  in  their  thefts;  there  was  simply  the  fundamental  need  for  self- 
preservation,  Ethical  values,  no  doubt  Mr,  Caldwell  is  trying  to  point 


out,  are  relative.  We  could  no  more  apply  our  standards  to  the  lives  of 
these  Georgians  than  they  coxild  measure  our  lives  by  their  standards.  This 
point  is  even  more  true  when  we  survey  the  problem  of  sex  in  these  regions. 
Sex  constitutes  one  of  the  most  significant  aspects  of  our 
ethical  code.  To  these  poor  whites,  however,  it  does  not  enter  into  their 
code  of  ethics  at  all.  If  it  ever  did,  their  economic  impoverishment  has 
changed  that  completely.  To  these  people  of  Georgia,  co-habitating  was  a 
natural,  almost  casual  procedure.  Casual  in  that  promiscuity,  or  what  is 
commonly  designated  as  promiscuity,  is  common.  Natural  in  that  it  was 
taken  for  granted.  Darling  Jill’s  father]”  for  example,  was  not  at  all 
surprised  when,  peering  into  the  darkness,  he  saw  her  lying  with  the  Albino, 
nor  was  he  aroused  when  Pluto,  Darling  Jill’s  suitor,  expressed  bitterness 
and  anger  over  Jill’s  many  lovers.  When  Ellie  May  began  crawling  toward 
Lov,  her  family’s  reaction  was  one  of  mild  interest  - her  bro ther  nsmarking ; 
’’Look  Pa,  Ellie  May’s  horsing,”  Sex  was  simply  a part  of  life  as  they 
lived  it.  When  Darling  Jill  and  her  brother-in-law  were  discovered  by  the! 
respective  sister  and  wife,  they  were  not  abashed;  indeed,  the  sister’s 
anger  was  not  based  on  any  moral  indignation,  but  on  the  fact  that  her 
husband  had  not  approached  her. 

Now  Caldwell  has  written  so  clearly  of  these  things  because  he  has 
a point  to  prove;  not  because  he  is  primarily  interested  in  writing 
pornographic  literature.  Caldwell  is  trying  to  show  us  that,  first, 
economic  poverty  lessens  one’s  ethical  sense,  and  that  second,  all  men  and 
women  must  give  vent  to  their  inner  driving  power.  If  one  is  educated,  or 
wealthy,  or  simply  fairly  well  off,  one  has  diversified  interests.  One’s 
life  has  many  possibilities.  One  part  of  the  well  rounded  life  is  devoted 
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to  maintenance,  one  part  to  religion,  part  to  community  woifc,  social  in- 
terests, and  so  on.  Quite  naturally,  the  adult  finds  that  sex  enters  into 
his  scheme  of  things.  Given,  however,  people  who  have  no  money,  no  educa- 
tion, no  experience  in  the  worldly  sense,  no  future  to  plan  for,  no  past  to 
look  hack  on  - only  a day-to-day  struggle  for  existence  - what  other  outlet 
have  they?  It  immediately  assumes  a tremendous  significance  - for  it  com- 
pensates for  lack  of  all  the  material  advantages  that  are  the  rightful 
heritage  of  every  man.  For  those  mill  workers  that  Caldwell  describes  in 

God*s  Little  Acre,  who,  day  by  day  hoped  and  prayed  for  their  mills  to  re- 
open, for  those  poor  dying  clay  eaters,  for  the  owners  of  those  bits  of 
barren  land  far  back  in  the  country  - for  all  of  these  forgotten  Georgians 
who  had  no  resources  at  all  - we  can  see  why  sex  figured  so  greatly  in 
their  lives.  It  is  not  degeneracy,  nor  is  it  immorality;  but  a natural 
compensation.  All  hxjmans  must  give  vent  to  so  much  energy;  if  certain 
channels  are  blocked,  others  must  make  up  for  it. 

The  average  critic  of  Caldwell’s  writings  seems  to  think  that  the 
•'immorality”  of  the  south  is  the  most  tragic  aspect  of  the  lives  of  these 
poor  whites,  A thinking  person  is  impatient  at  this,  and  will  no  doubt 
suggest  that  the  most  tragic  element  of  the  current  situation  is  the  great 
love  of  land  these  people  have,  Ty  Ty,  the  leading  figure  of  God ’s  Little 
Acre,  and  Jeeter  Lester  - both  had  an  intense  love  of  land»  As  descendants 
of  the  earliest  tenant  farmers,  they  clung  to  their  barren  farms  with  all 
the  tenacity  that  one  would  expect  from  a wealthy  plantation  owner,  "When 
Lester  was  told  he  would  have  to  leave  his  farm  he  said  that  he  never  would, 
father  lived  here,  and  his  father  before  him,  and  I won’t  leave.  , , 
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Ty  Ty,  too,  would  never  leave  his  tiny  farm.  Even  though  there  were  good 
jobs  in  the  mills  to  be  ha(J,  he  insisted  on  living  on  from  day  to  day,  week 
to  week,  digging  his  farm  into  great  holes,  looking  for  gold,  -iThen  he  dis- 
covered the  gold,  he  would  plant  a fine  crop,  and  thus  redeem  the  family 
fortunes*  His  childish  optimism,  and  his  devotion  to  the  land,  were  piti- 
ful* Lester,  too,  looked  forward  each  day  to  "planting  a crop.”  But  the 
day  never  came.  We  have  here  emphasized  the  old  struggle  between  agrarianisti 
and  the  rising  industrialism  of  the  south.  With  farming  being  put  on  a 
scientific  basis,  there  is  no  place  for  the  remaining  tenant  farmers;  while 
their  love  of  land  makes  them  adamant  in  their  refusal  to  leave  it* 

The  fact  that  these  people  of  whom  Caldwell  writes  have  suffered 
great  economic  downfall,  the  fact  that  they  have  no  visible  futiire,  the  fact 
that  they  are  living  lives  no  better  than  animals  - no  one  of  these  facts 
detracts  from  their  genuine  belief  in  God.  Ty  Ty  set  aside  a little  acre 
for  God,  the  gains  from  which  would  go  to  Him,  True,  he  shifted  the  acre 
time  and  time  again,  till  it  was  finally  under  the  house,  but  even  Ty  Ty  saw 
the  importance  of  remembering  God,  even  if  he  were  afraid  that  it  would  be 
on  God*s  little  acre  that  he  discovered  gold,  Ty  Ty  never  questioned  God, 
he  simply  had  faith  in  Him*  Jeeter  Lester  seldom  questioned  God,  He 
questioned  Sister  Bessie  about  Him,  but  he  usually  had  a pretty  fair  con- 
ception of  God’s  ways*  Even  Dude  was  pressed  into  prayer,  and  often  Ada 
would  ask  Sister  Bessie  to  send  up  a prayer  for  little  twelve  year  old  Pearl 
who  was  unhappily  married  to  Lov  Bensey*  In  our  discussion  of  Elizabeth 
Roberts  we  considered  the  point  that  economic  security  tends  to  draw  men 
away  from  spiritual  beliefs,  while  the  very  poor  rely  on  God  to  a marked 
extent*  The  premise  is  obviously  a speculation,  but  if  it  were  conceded  to 
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be  true,  it  certainly  appears  to  have  some  basis  here.  Here  we  have  the  mos 
poverty  stricken  of  people,  who  far  from  asking  God  "Why?"  are  ever  praying 
to  Him  for  humble  blessings. 

Like  most  ignorant  people,  these  Georgians  had  many  superstitions. 
For  example,  they  were  sure  that  albinoes  were  endowed  with  weird,  unusual 
powers,  Ty  Ty  after  a great  deal  of  debate,  decided  to  get  one  because  he 
knew  that  they  could  always  find  gold.  The  Negroes  who  were  helping  Ty  Ty 
to  look  for  gold  were  terribly  frightened  at  the  prospect  of  an  albino’s 
being  on  the  farm,  but  they  too  knew  that  these  "white,  white"  people  had 
strange  powers.  Accordingly,  they  went  out  and  took  one  by  force.  The 
albino  did  not  help  Ty  Ty  in  his  search  for  gold,  but  that  was  attributed 
more  to  stubbornness  than  inability,  Jeeter  Lester  was  very  superstitious 
about  being  buried  properly.  He  was  afraid  that  he  might  suffer  his 
father’s  fate.  When  old  Lester  died,  they  had  put  him  in  the  corn  crib 
before  burial,  and  the  next  morning  half  his  face  was  eaten  away  by  the  rats 
Lester  felt  that  that  was  a bad  sign,  and  every  day  he  implored  Ada  and 
Dude  and  Ellie  May  to  promise  not  to  leave  him  in  the  com  crib,  Ada  felt 
that  one  must  be  buried  in  a "nice  dress”  in  order  to  insure  a good  start 
in  the  after-life  - she  dreaded  being  buried  in  an  old  dress.  There  was  a 
very  real  fear  toward  the  possibility  of  dying  any  but  the  most  conventional 
death.  Had  the  Lesters  known  that  they  would  both  burn  to  death  they  would 
have  been  sure  that  such  an  end  was  a visitation  of  God’s  wrath  on  them. 
These  superstitions,  and  others,  were  manifestations  of  ignorance,  and  the 
carry-over  of  years  in  the  same  community.  The  reason  that  the  Lesters 
believed  in  many  of  the  old  superstitious  ideas  of  death  was  that  they  had 
little  but  death  to  look  forward  to,  and  little  but  superstitions  to  disuass 


These  poor  whites  had  the  greatest  contempt  for  the  Negro,  It  is 
easy  to  understand  why.  The  Negroes  never  owned  land  like  these  erst-while 
tenant  farmers  did.  They  were  willing  to  work  at  very  small  wages  on  some- 
one else*s  land,  and  they  were,  therefore,  in  some  instances,  better  off 
than  the  poor  whites.  That  in  itself  would  be  sufficient  cause  for  con- 
tempt. But  these  whites  have  always  hated  the  Negro  because  they  were  the 
natural  ones  to  hate.  When  they  were  the  overseers  above  the  Negro,  they 
could  look  down  on  the  Negro  slaves  with  impunity,  while  now  they  are  re- 
duced to  a level  lower  than  the  slaves  were.  If  the  i^egro  were  not  now  in 
the  south,  the  whites  could  probably  force  the  landowners  to  give  them 
better  wages,  and  could  gain  some  sort  of  economic  stronghold.  The  poor 
whites,  therefore,  hate  the  Negro  as  their  inferior,  hate  him  because  he 
has  a better  chance  economically,  and  resent  the  fact  that  the  white  man  is 
in  a position  no  better  than  the  Negro  was  as  a slave. 

Erskine  Caldwell  is  a realistic  v;riter  who  allows  neither  delicacy 
nor  conventional  literary  standards  stand  in  the  way  of  his  driving  his 
points  home.  Whether  it  is  the  place  of  fiction  to  reveal  sociological 
conditions  is  not  our  concern;  we  are  concerned  with  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  Caldwell’s  work  is  good  literature.  Caldwell’s  literature 
presents  true  pictures  of  a certain  section  of  Georgia  life.  He  tells  of 
the  lives  of  the  people  concerned  in  terms  of  universal  appeal  - their 
struggle  for  existence,  the  relation  of  that  struggle  to  their  ethical  codes , 
their  love  of  the  land,  their  belief  in  and  love  of  God,  He  has  described 
these  things  fully  and  well,  and  as  these  are  generally  accepted  criteria 
for  good  literature,  Caldwell  merits  a recognition  as  an  outstanding 


American  writer  who  hails  from  the  south 
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William  Faulkner 

With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Erskine  Caldwell,  V/iiliam  Faulkner 

has  caused  more  controversy  with  his  writings  than  any  other  one  writer 

in  the  group  that  we  are  studying.  Faulkner  is  concerned  less  with  economi 

than  moral  problems,  and  his  literature  offers  a realistic  and  rather 

pointed  picture  of  certain  moral  failings  among  the  southerners  - Missisaip-  | 

plans  in  particular.  Let  it  be  said  again,  that  all^the  writers  with  whom 

we  are  concerned  are  by  far  too  well  versed  in  their  craft  to  presume  to  | 

suggest  that  they  are  drawing  pictures  characteristic  of  the  entire  regions  i 

of  which  they  write.  Katherine  Gerould,  for  example,  wrote  in  her  article 

1 

A Yankee  Looks  at  Dixie,  that  the  individual  who  reads  Faulkner’s  novels 
would  probably  feel  that  Faulkner  had  only  to  walk  to  his  front  gate  to  r\in 

into  a few  degenerate  characters.  Yet,  in  no  instance  has  Faulkner  given  ] 

I 

the  impression  that  all  of  the  south,  or  all  of  Rhssissippi,  is  peopled  with  j 
characters  such  as  he  describes.  No  one  type  of  person,  good  or  bad, 
characterizes  any  given  region.  The  best  writers  take  a ”slice  of  life," 
and  develop  it  honestly,  with  the  hope  that  it  will  interest  and  appeal  to 
any  reader  - either  because  of  the  facts  it  brings  to  light,  the  style  in 
which  it  is  written  or  the  common  appeal  of  its  sentiments. 

William  Faulkner  was  born  in  Ripley,  Mississippi  in  October,  1897; 
as  a child  he  moved  to  Oxford,  Mississippi  and  has  lived  there  since.  He 
attended  the  State  University  for  two  years,  and  during  the  war  he  returned 
to  the  south  and  began  writing  Soldier’s  Pay,  a novel,  and  he  also  took  up 
several  odd  jobs.  He  lives  now  in  Oxford,  and  devotes  his  time  to  writing. 
His  novels  include  The  SouAd  and  the  Fury,  Sanctuary,  and  Pylon.  Faulkner 
also  has  a collection  of  verse  - The  Preen  Bough.  

; 

iimerican  Mercury,  February  1936 
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The  women  of  whom  Faulkner  writes  are  not  the  "southern  women"  who 


have  been  glorified  in  literature  for  so  long.  We  generally  have  southern 
women  described  in  terms  of  reticence,  gentleness,  virginity,  and  beauty, 
Faulkner  has  written  of  vapid  college  girls,  sullen  colored  women,  bold 
street  walkers,  and  the  like.  Again,  he  writes  of  them  not  because  he  is 
interested  particularly  in  sensational  writing,  but  because  they  are  the 
mediums  through  which  his  story  can  best  be  told.  The  most  noted  of 
Faulkner’s  women  characters  is  Temple  i-*rake,  the  central  figure  of  the  novel  j 
Sanctuary.  Faulkner  has  taken  Temple  Drake,  placed  her  in  a horrible  | 

situation,  and  then  related  the  effect  of  this  experience  on  the  girl,  and 
the  people  with  whom  she  came  in  contact.  The  ironic  and  tragic  aspect  of 
the  whole  situation  is  that  Temple  Drake  was  the  individual  who  emerged  from 
the  whole  sordid  experience  almost  completely  unaffected.  Her  shallowness, 

her  vainness,  her  completely  childish  attitude  rendered  her  immune  from  real, 
intense  feeling.  All  through  the  novel.  Temple  Drake  is  usually  most  con- 
cerned with  her  appearance.  Shortly  after  Popeye  attacked  her  she  was 
gazing  speculatively  at  her  face,  at  Miss  Reba’s  in  New  Orleans,  who  stood 
gazing  at  herself  in  the  mirror,  later  after  the  trial,  when  she  was  in  !j 
Paris  with  her  father  we  see  her  pulling  out  a tiny  mirror  and  patting  her  i| 

I 

hair  in  place  - sitting  stupidly  in  the  sunshine,  gazing  sullenly  into  space 

I 

Yet  her  father  was  a man  of  character  and  integrity,  her  brothers  were  all  ' 

i 

presumably  upstanding  young  men,  and  it  would  be  expected  that  Temple  Drake  ! 
would  have  been  a fine  young  woman.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  reader  con- 
demns the  girl  for  her  experience  with  Popeye  - that  seemingly  could  not  be 

|l 

helped  imless  one  were  to  have  her  entire  pattern  of  life  up  to  that  time  ' 
re-made.  The  deplorable  aspect  is  Temple  Drake’s  complete  lack  of 
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character,  her  complete  subservience  to  the  physical  part  of  her  being,  A 
j woman,  or  girl  of  very  real  character  would  have  triumphed  over  the  sordid,  | 
humiliating  experience  and  reconstructed  her  life,  using  the  experience  as  ! 
an  affirratitive,  or  positive,  one.  But  Temple  not  only  failed  to  profit  by 
the  horrible  interlude  with  Popeye,  she  did  not  even  degenerate  because  of 
it,  she  simply  went  on,  living  her  useless  life. 

The  reader  has  far  more  respect  for  Ruby  Lamar,  the  woman  who  lived 
with  Lee  Goodwin,  at  the  disreputable  backwoods  shack  where  Temple  met  Pop- 
eye,  Ruby  was  never  married  to  Lee  Goodwin,  nor  was  -she  able  to  say  that  h(: 
was  the  only  man  with  whom  she  had  ever  lived.  But  Ruby  loved  Goodwin  as  ! 

I 

I , 

intensely  as  it  is  possible  for  a woman  to  love  a man,  and  she  had  been  ! 

I 

} 

faithful  to  him,  and  worked  and  sacrificed  for  him  through  many  years.  Once 
she  had  had  "three  fine  fur  coats,"  and  once  she  could  "give  a gown  to  a j 
nigger  girl  after  one  night"  and  probably  she  could  have  had  the  same  wealth 
even  at  the  time  she  was  relating  this  to  Temple,  but  she  preferred  to  stay 
with  Goodwin,  Ruby  had  a strong  contempt  for  Temple,  because  Temple  was 
afraid  to  take  a positive  stand;  she  scorned  the  girl  because  she  was 
neither  good  nor  bad,  "Oh  I know  your  sort.  Honest  women,  , . Take  all 
you  can  get  and  give  nothing,  ’I^m  a p\ire  girl;  I don’t  want  that  I YOu’ll 
slip  out  with  the  kids  and  burn  their  gasoline  and  eat  their  food,  but  just 
let  a man  so  much  as  look  at  you  and  you  faint  away  because  your  father  the 
judge  and  your  four  brothers  might  not  like  it.  But  just  let  you  get  into 
a jam,  then  who  do  you  come  crying  to?  To  us,  the  ones  that  are  notgood 
enough  to  tie  the  judge’s  almighty  shoes." 

Ruby’s  whole  life  was  wrapped  up  in  Goodwin  and  her  baby.  There  wasi 
nothing  she  wouldn’t  do  for  the  one  or  the  other  of  them.  When  Goodv;in  was 

■ in  prison  for  haviag  killed  a coloved.  woman,  she  worked  dav  and- night 
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she  could  go  and  see  him  on  Sundays.  She  lied  to  him  and  made  money  to 
get  him  out  of  prison,  and  when  she  told  him  about  it  he  beat  her.  S^e  had 
given  up  everything  that  she  had  to  prove  her  love  for  him  ~ independence, 
other  men,  clothes,  city  life.  Her  code  was  that  if  you  loved  you  have  to 

have  the  power  to  fight  for  it.  Ruby  had  a strong  character,  and  she  was 
unafraid.  Even  for  her  son  she  was  unafraid.  He  was  tiny,  sick,  and 
bound  to  die,  but  she  never  lost  hope#  She  cared  for  him  as  best  she 
could,  \inder  the  worst  handicaps.  The  baby,  for  example,  slept  in  a box 

behind  the  stove.  "I  have  to  keep  him  in  this  so  the  rats  can’t  get  to 
him,”^e  said. 

Miss  Reba  was  the  proprietress  of  a ’’boarding  house”  in  Memphis. 
Even  though  her  social  status  was  that  of  the  lowest,  she  had  her  philosophy 
her  code  of  morals,  her  group  of  friends.  In  her  own  world  she  was  a very 
superior  sort  of  person.  i^he  had  clothes,  money,  a servant,  all  the  beer 
she  wanted  and  membership  in  the  neighborhood  church.  It  never  occurred 
to  Miss  Reba  that  hers  was  a disreputable  and  sordid  profession.  Indeed, 
she  was  affronted  when  Popeye  ’’took  advantage”  of  her  house.  The  picture 
that  Faulkner  draws  of  Miss  Reba  served  only  to  strengthen  the  author’s 
reputation  as  a realist.  Miss  Reba  fig\ired  in  the  recounting  of  the  story 
of  Sanctuary,  but  Faulkner’s  superb  descriptions  of  her  bespeak  his  talent 
as  a writer  of  realistic  material.  For  example  in  the  earlier  descriptions 
of  her,  Faulkner  says: 

”She  drank  beer,  breathing  thickly  into  the  tankard,  the  other  hand 
ringed  with  yellow  diamonds  as  large  as  gravel,  lost  among  the  lush  billows 
of  her  bread;. 

”Her  slightest  movement  appeared  to  be  accomplished  by  an  ex- 
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penditure  of  breath  out  of  all  proportion  to  any  pleasure  of  movement  could 
afford  her,  . , She  moved  heavily  from  big  thigh  to  big  thigh,  the  two 
dogs  moiling  underfoot,  talking  steadily  back  across  her  shoulders  in  a 
harsh  expiring,  maternal  voice,  , 

In  the  other  women  characters  that  he  creates,  the  women  in  Pylon, 
for  example.  Miss  Myrtle,  Miss  Lorraine  and  Minnie  in  Sanctuary,  Faulkner’s 
talent  lies  in  the  description  and  analysis  of  character,  and  a bit  later  we 
will  see  why  some  of  his  characters  seem  as  degenerate  as  they  do. 

Usually  our  conception  of  southern  ethical  codes  involves  the  high- 
est and  most  idealistic  principles  of  behavior,  Faulkner  has  described 
some  instances  in  which  the  typical  southern  gentleman’s  code  does  not  enter 
at  all.  Go wan,  the  young  man  with  whom  Temple  went  to  Goodwin’s  to  get 

liquor,  was  a staunch  believer  in  his  ability  to  hold  liquor,  and  the  social 
prestige  that  went  with  such  an  accomplishment.  Most  of  his  finesse  in 
drinking  seems  to  have  been  acquired  at  school.  In  fact,  Gowan’s  only 
reference  to  school  hinged  on  the  question  of  drinking.  Once  drinking 
with  three  town  boys  he  heard  one  of  them  say  that  ”he  certainly  could 
drink  it,”  ”I  learned  at  a good  school"  was  Gowan’s  retort, 

A southern  gentleman  in  the  true  sense  makes  quite  an  issue  out  of 
a woman’s  name  being  bandied  about,  yet  Gowan’s  only  reaction  to  seeing 
Temple’s  name  scrawled  on  a lavatory  wall  was  one  of  annoyance  with  the 
girl.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  take  Temple  to  Goodwin’s  distillery  not  did 
it  ever  occur  to  him  that  he  was  being  very  unchi valrous,  or  even  mildly 
discourteous  when  he  left  Temple  there.  He  was  ashamed  because  he  had 
"passed  out  three  times"  and  that  seemed  to  be  a greater  evil  than  leaving 
Temple  to  her  own  resources.  So  he  deserted  her,  and  was  thus  partially 
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responsible  for  the  ensuing  happenings. 

Though  Temple  Drake  came  of  a good  family,  she  was  allowed  un- 
restricted freedom  in  the  matter  of  engagements,  choice  of  friends,  and 
naturally  she  never  had  a chaperone.  She  smoked  and  drank  a great  deal, 
and  subjected  herself  to  a great  many  emotional  experiences  without  actually 
allowing  herself  to  become  involved  in  an  "affair."  This  type  of  girlhood 
represents  another  definite  departure  from  the  old  social  codes  that 
testricted  a girl  even  from  going  out  unattended.  Yet  all  through 
Sanctuary  there  are  instances  of  young  women  travelling  from  place  to  place 
with  the  beaus  of  the  moment,  a continued  indulgence  in  liquors  and  ciga- 
rettes, a lavish  use  of  makeup  and  sophisticated  clothes.  The  complete  lac! 
of  restraint  and  the  atmosphere  of  something  closely  akin  to  sheer  abandon, 
that  prevailed  on  the  campus  of  the  college  town  that  Faulkner  describes  in 
Sanctuary,  typify  a new  set  of  social  rulings,  a new  social  code  entirely. 
The  new  social  codes  to  which  we  referred  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph have  made  for  less  integrity,  less  development  of  character  and  a 
large  measure  of  shallowness  and  vanity  among  the  people  concerned.  Even 
deceit  has  entered  into  the  picture.  The  imderlying  philosophy  of  the 
"new  freedom"  among  young  people  is  that  they  are  allowed  to  "be  on  their 
own"  and  their  true  worth  will  assert  itself.  It  would  seem  that  the 
opposite  is  true  - their  failings  show  up  with  equal  clearness.  But  one 
illustration  is  necessary  to  show  what  is  meant  by  this  statement.  Temple 
Drake  was  a college  girl  - no  better  and  from  all  accounts,  no  worse,  than 
her  peers.  When  Horace  Benbow  was  searching  for  Temple  he  set  out  to  the 
college  town  to  see  if  there  was  any  way  to  trace  her.  On  the  way  back  a 
group  of  students  boarded  the  train.  Faulkner  describes  the  scene; 
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"The  waiting  crowd  was  composed  half  of  young  men  in  collegiate 
clothes  with  small  cryptic  badges  on  their  shirts  and  vests,  and  two  girls 
with  painted  small  faces  and  scant  bright  dresses,  like  identical  artificial 
flowers,  , 

A bit  farther  along  Faulkner  described  how  the  men  evaded  the  con- 
ductor and  lied  about  having  already  given  their  tickets,  even  quoting  the 
numbers  of  their  tickets,  afterwards  relating  to  each  other  with  pride  how 
many  hundreds  of  miles  they  had  travelled  for  nothing,  A typical  conversa- 
tion would  run  like  this: 

"Do  you  eat  at  Gordon  hall?" 

"Fo,  I have  natural  halitosis,” 

"She’s  travelled  a thousand  miles  without  a ticket," 

"Beth  too,” 

"Duh-duh- duh , " 

"Marge  too,” 

"I’m  going  to  punch  mine  J’riday  night,” 

"Eeeyow," 

”Do  you  like  liver?” 

"I  can’t  reach  that  far," 

"Eeeyow," 

Faulkner  continues:  "They  whistled,  clapping  their  heels  on  the 

floor  to  a furious  crescendo,  saying  dih-duh-duh,  . , one  of  them  laid  his 
bold,  rough  hand  flat  upon  one  of  the  bright,  soft  faces  uptilted  to  them. 
In  almost  every  contemporary  novel  of  southern  life  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  material  included  about  the  Negro,  Faulkner  has  said  several 
things  about  the  Negroes  in  Mississippi,  but  he  has  not  developed  a thesis 


about  the  Negro  problem  as  such.  The  Negro  is  looked  upon  with  far  more 
tolerance  than  a Jew  in  the  region  of  which  Faulker  writes,  Swopes,  one 
of  the  characters  in  ^sanctuary  remarked  that  a "Jew  is  the  lowest  thing 
made  - lower  than  a Negro."  Yet,  there  were  few  manifestations  of  this 
intolerance.  For  the  most  part  the  Negro  was  unmolested,  and  Faulkner’s 
treatment  of  the  Negro  in  his  literature  is  casual,  indeed,  incidental. 

When  Goodwin  was  taken  to  jail  there  was  a Negro  there  awaiting  his 
execution.  He  had  slashed  his  wife  from  ear  to  ear,  yet  he  was  not  at  all 
regretful,  nor  was  he  afraid  to  die.  He  simply  sat  at  the  window,  singing 
and  playing  all  day  and  far  into  the  night.  The  Negroes  in  the  community 
mourned  the  imminent  passing  of  the  murderer.  "Fo  days  mol  Den  dey  ghy 
stroy  de  bes  ba’ytone  singer  in  nawth  Mississippi  1"  They  also  had  a bit  of 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  murderer  would  be  accepted  in  heaven  or  hell,  be- 
cause of  his  racial  affiliations.  "...  Ain’t  no  place  fer  you  in  heavumj 
Ain’t  no  place  fer  you  in  white  folks  jailj  Niger,  whar  you  gwine  to? 

ViThar  you  gwine  to,  nigger?” 

The  white  people  enjoyed  the  Negroes’  singing,  and  still  believed 
in  their  possibilities  as  dispensers  of  charms,  even  though  an  old  white 
woman  manufactured  them.  There  was  seemingly  a deal  of  tolerance  in  the 
community  for  the  "nigger,”  and  no  problems  of  the  educated  ones  who 
"couldn’t  keep  their  place,"  Faulkner  makes  no  reference  to  the  latter 
points  9.t  all,  but  by  his  failure  to  do  so  in  all  his  novels,  it  seems  like- 
ly that  these  points  are  valid, 

Faulkner  has  given  a deal  of  attention  to  the  problem  of  insanity 
within  a family.  His  most  tragic  story  developed  about  this  motif  is  that 
called  Miss  Zjlphia  Gant.  This  story,  concerned  with  a half  crazed  woman 
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whose  complex  against  sex  almost  killed  her  daughter,  is  a brief,  succinct 
account  of  the  evils  and  sorrows  that  are  caused  by  insane  people's  being 

allowed  the  freedom  of  the  sane.  Everyone  knew  that  Mrs,  Gant  was  nearly 
crazy,  but  no  one  dared  to  have  her  committed  to  an  asylum.  When  Miss 
Zilphia  Gant  grew  up,  she  married  secretly,  but  the  desertion  of  her 
husband,  and  the  remembrance  of  her  mother  reacted  upon  her,  and  she  soon 
dealt  with  her  daughter  as  insanely  and  as  cruelly  as  her  mother  had  dealt 
with  her. 

In  The  Sound  and  the  Fury,  Faulkner  has  written  an  amazing  book 
which  describes  the  decadence  of  a southern  family,  one  of  whose  members, 
Benjy,  was  hopelessly  insane.  The  early  part  of  the  book  is  related  by 
Benjy  himself,  and  the  world,  as  it  is  possibly  expenenced  by  the  insane, 
presents  a very  complex  picture.  Moral  difficulties  follow  this  problem 
of  insanity,  and  the  reader  wonders  whether  Faulkner  justifies  moral  trans- 
gressions with  insanity,  or  whether  the  insanity  is  the  natural  result  of 
moral  degeneracy,  such  as  incest  within  a family, 

Faulkner  treats  the  theme  of  insanity  very  deftly.  In  some  in- 

1 

stances,  in  the  case  of  Tommy,  say,  the  imbecile  that  Faulkner  describes 
is  actually  likable.  It  was  Tommy  who  rose  to  Temple’s  defense,  it  was 
Tommy  who  died  trying  to  protect  the  girl.  Also,  Faulkner  seems  to  be 
making  a definite  attempt  to  show  that  sane  people  are  no  less  at  the  mercy 
of  their  impulses  and  inner  driving  forces  than  the  insane.  In  short  - that 
we  all  act  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  these  inner  forces,  with  no 
reference  to  free  will  or  reasoning  at  all.  No  one  could  possibly  reason 
that  a life  such  as  Temple  Drake  led  was  worth  while,  or  could  possibly 
c\ilminate  in  any  good;  no  one  could  be  acting  according  to  choice,  living 

1 
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the  life  that  Mamie,  in  Pylon , did.  Yet  all  through  his  novels,  Faulkner 
pictures  people  leading  these  fruitless  lives.  It  would  seem  that  in 
^ developing  a thesis  of  insanity  he  is  attempting  to  show  that  the  sane, 

so-called,  are  no  less  insane  than  those  who  have  actually  been  deemed  so. 

It  might  seem  difficult  to  reconcile  poetry  with  the  prose  that 
Faulkner  writes.  Yet  Faulkner  has  written  not  only  conventional  verse,  but 
some  of  the  passages  in  his  novels  are  actually  of  a poetic  quality. 
Remembering  the  definition  that  I phrased  of  poetry  in  the  section  on 
Elizabeth  Maddox  Roberts,  let  us  consider  this  passage  from  Sanctuary,  v/hicl 
is  certainly  capable  of  carrying  us  "over  the  ordinary  realm  of  pictiiresque- 
ness”: 

"It  was  a bright,  soft  day,  a wanton  morning  filled  with  that  un- 
believable soft  radiance  of  May,  rife  with  a promise  of  noon  and  of  heat, 
with  high  fat  clouds  like  gobs  of  whipped  cream  floating  lightly  as  re- 
flections in  a mirror,  their  shadows  scudding  sedately  across  the  road. 

It  had  been  a lavender  spring.  The  fruit  trees,  the  white  ones,  had  been 
in  full  leaf  when  the  blooms  matured;  they  had  never  attained  that 
brilliant  whiteness  of  last  spring,  and  the  dogwood  had  come  into  full 
bloom  after  the  leaf  also,  in  green  retrograde  before  crescendo.  But  lilac 
and  wisteria  and  redbud,  even  the  shabby  heaven  trees,  had  never  been  finer, 
fulgent,  with  a burning  scent  blowing  for  a hundred  yards  along  the  vagrant 
air  of  April  and  I.feiy,  The  boiigainvillea  against  the  veranda  would  be  as 
large  as  basketballs  and  lightly  poised  as  balloons.  . . .” 
i In  sharp  contrast  to  the  calm,  leisurely  beauty  of  this  quiet 

Sunday  which  Faulkner  is  describing,  is  the  terror,  sickness  and  utter  ex- 
haustion that  Faulkner  describes  Temple’s  having  felt  at  this  time.  The 
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outer  peace,  and  the  inner  turmoil  of  the  girl  contrast  sharply. 

In  a slender  volume  called  The  Preen  Bough,  Faulkner  has  gathered 
his  poems.  They  are  closely  identified  with  and  show  an  appreciation  and 
love  for,  the  beauty  in  nature,  Faulkner  seems  to  be  concerned  with  man’s 
place  in  relation  to  other  living  things: 

”l.Ian  comes,  man  goes,  and  leaves  behind 
The  bleaching  bones  that  bore  his  lust; 

The  palfrey  of  his  loves  and  hates 
Is  stabbed  at  the  last  in  the  dust.  ,” 

The  poem  goes  on  to  voice  speculations  as  to  the  nature  of  that  dust,  and 
the  possibility  of  its  appearing  in  other  form.  There  is  no  religious  note 
at  all,  a mere  curiosity,  I think,  regarding  the  individual’s  relation  to 
the  earth  as  a whole. 

Expressing  sheer  love  of  natural  beauty,  Faulkner  writes: 

”Bonny  earth  and  bonny  sky 
And  bonny  was  the  scent 
Of  sun  and  rain  in  apple  trees 
Vi^hile  I was  yet  asleep  , . 

William  Faulkner  has  written  specifically  of  the  moral  and  ethical 
transgressions  of  certain  people  in  the  south.  He  writes  as  he  sees,  and 
he  spares  no  detail  to  perfect  his  picture.  Though  some  of  his  writings  maj’ 
be  construed  as  an  appeal  to  a pornographic  taste,  such  is  not  his  intent. 

He  seemingly  believes  that  we  all  react  according  to  our  physical  ijakeup, 
and  our  own  peculiar  inner  driving  forces.  Since  we  have  no  control  over 
either,  we  are  not  to  be  judged,  or  judge  the  lives  of  certain  individuals, 
Faulkner’s  premise,  if  it  is  true,  or  if  it  is  the  viewpoint  of  but  one 
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school  of  psychology,  should  have  a \iniversal  appeal,  because  all  people  are 
interested  in  htunan  behavior,  and  the  motivating  factors  behind  it. 


Ellen  Glasgow 

- - ^ 

One  of  the  first  writers  to  defy  the  tradition  of  southern  litera- 
ture was  Ellen  Glasgow.  Miss  Glasgow  styles  herself  the  "social  historian" 
of  Virginia*  It  is  true  that  much  of  her  work  reflects  the  changes  that 
have  come  into  the  south  since  the  war,  as  well  as  the  life  of  the  "golden 
days"  of  the  pre-war  era.  Yet,  there  are  many  other  fine  literary  values 
aside  from  this  sociological  worth  that  make  l^llen  Glasgow’s  novels  some  of 
the  best  of  our  modem  day  literature. 

Ellen  Glasgow wis  born  in  Richmond,  Virginia  in  1874  and  claimed  an 
old  Virginia  family  as  her  forbears*  She  was  a delicate  child  and  for 
this  reason  her  mother  kept  her  at  home,  teaching  the  child  herself*  Scott 
and  Browning  became  the  girl’s  favorite  writers,  and  she  read  and  studied 
with  great  intensity*  Later  she  attended  the  University  of  Virginia* 

Her  earlier  novels  were  not  notably  revolutionary,  but  as  she  wrote  more  and 
more  it  became  evident  that  she  had  chosen  to  represent  life  in  the  south  in 
a less  traditional  manner  than  her  contemporary  writers  or  her  predecessors*' 
The  first  novel.  The  Voice  of  the  People,  was  strictly  sociological,  as  it 
reflected  political  tendencies  of  the  time.  The  Battle  Ground  covers  the 
Civil  War  period,  and  the  novels  Life  and  Gabriella  and  Virginia  were  the 
first  to  reveal  Miss  Glasgow’s  attitude  about  southern  women  of  the  shelter- 
ed "unawakened"  type.  Other  novels  include  The  Romantic  Comedians  and 
They  Stoop  to  Folly,  both  markedly  satirical.  The  Miller  of  Old  Church, 

The  Shadowy  Third.  One  Mian  in  His  Time,  The  Ancient  Law  and  The  Sheltered 
Life*  Her  latest  novel,  Vein  of  Iron,  is  by  far  the  strongest  piece  of 


work  she  has  yet  done 
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Since  Miss  Glasgow  styles  herself  a "social  historian"  let  us  con- 
sider the  historical  elements  of  her  works.  The  writer  naturally  turns  to 
the  Civil  War  for  her  recordings  of  social  history  for  she  was  born  less 
than  fifteen  years  after  its  close.  As  a keen,  sensitive  child,  interested 
in  creative  literature,  Ellen  Glasgow  probably  absorbed  a wealth  of  material 
during  her  very  early  years.  The  novel  The  Battle  Ground  treats  of  the  pre- 
war era  in  exhaustive  fashion,  the  war  era  itself  and  the  aftermath.  It  is 
as  comprehensive  a piece  of  social  history  as  could  be  found  in  the  guise  of 
fiction.  True,  there  is  a definite  plot,  and  delightful  and  amusing  con- 
versation throughout,  but  the  novel  is  primarily  social  history. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  book  Miss  Glasgow  writes  under  the 
heading  "The  Golden  Days."  The  words  may  seem  unduly  sentimental,  but  it  I 
seems  that  no  others  could  so  aptly  describe  life  in  the  south  in  the  year 
before  the  war  for  there  was  a real  wealth,  aristocracy  and  ease  of  life  in 
Virginia  enjoyed  by  the  plantation  ovmers,  A typical  southern  gentleman 
possessed  a large,  profitable  plantation,  cared  for  by  perhaps  two  hundred 
and  fifty  slaves,  to  whom  no  wages  were  paid.  His  home  was  a large  luxuriou 
mansion,  whose  mistress  was  in  command  of  an  adeqioate  household  staff.  The 
master  himself  might  engage  in  law,  or  if  he  were  advanced  in  years  he  was 
in  all  likelihood  a judge.  This  choice  of  a vocation  was  purely  a social 
issue;  there  was  no  professional  aspect  to  his  legal  knowledge  at  all. 

The  young  women  of  the  day  learned  how  to  adhieve  those  qualities  that  made 
for ’ladyhood",  irtiile  young  men  were  allowed  a wealth  of  freedom  and  in- 
dulgence in  the  matter  of  money,  indiscretions  and  affairs  of  the  heart. 
There  was  a fluency,  an  dase,  a leisure,  an  absolute  security  of  southern 
life  among  the  aristocrats  that  never  hinted  seriously  at  radical  change. 
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Certainly  the  Negro  himself  offered  no  hint.  They  were  devoted  to  their  |’ 

! ' 

"white  families"  and  in  most  instances  well  cared  for  and  truly  loved  be- 
cause of  their  simple,  naive  affectionate  ways.  The  greatest  psychological 
tragedy  of  the  Civil  War  was  it  suddenness,  its  shock,  its  severe  conse- 
quences which  could  never,  by  the  wildest  stretch  of  imagination,  been 
conceived  of  mentally. 

Several  years  before  the  Civil  War,  Dan,  the  leading  male  characte;: 
in  The  Battle  Ground,  went  to  college.  There  he  was  prepared  to  live  the 
life  of  a gentleman  - Virginia  was  regarded  as  the  school  for  gentlemen. 

The  rector  said:  "If  you  want  polish,  come  to  Virginia;  if  you  want 

chivalry,  come  to  Virginia.  When  I see  the  two  things  combined,  I say  to 
myself,  ’The  blood  of  the  Mother  of  Presidents  is  here’.”  So  Dan  went  to 
the  University  of  Virginia.  There  he  refused  to  shake  hands  with  one  of 
the  sons  of  "old  Rainy-day  Jones,”  who,  to  Dan’s  great  amazement,  hsd  had 
the  effrontery  to  enter  the  university  that  was  allegedly  open  only  to 
gentlemen.  There  too,  Dan  found  that  he  could  not  do  without  his  collectio]! 
of  colored  cravats.  Thus  the  southern  gentlemen  were  preparing  for  war  - 

I have  written  the  above  paragraph  to  show  how  superficial  some  of 
the  social  standards  at  the  time  were,  and  how  totally  unprepared  the 
average  Virginia  youth  of  good  family  was  to  cope  with  the  sociological  and 
economic  changes  that  were  to  come.  They  had  grown  up  in  l\ixury,  and  had 
naturally  assumed  a light,  casual  attitude  toward  the  possibility  of  any- 
thing’s ever  interfering  with  the  glorious  course  of  life  in  the  south. 

Thus,  the  Civil  War  period  itself  was  about  as  difficult  for  the  southern 
men  as  it  was  for  the  southern  women,  whose  trials  have  so  often  been 
recorded  by  sympathetic  novelists  of  the  past  twenty  years  or  more.  The  men 
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were  faced  with  actual  hunger,  deprivation,  and  nauseating  scenes.  They 
walked  for  days,  and  so  unversed  were  they  in  military  tactics  that  they  had 
no  idea  of  what  they  were  doing  except  looking  for  a Yankee,  All  this  Miss 
Glasgow  suggests  in  her  reflection  of  the  war  period  itself.  Of  the  women. 
Miss  Glasgow  writes  of  their  valiant  struggles  with  ravaged  homes,  inadequate! 
heating  and  food,  and  the  necessity  for  the  erstwhile  mistresses  of  fine 
plantations  to  cook  and  toil  as  if  they  were  servants.  The  author  does  not 
sentimentalize  the  material  at  all,  in  fact  she  offers  it  in  an  almost 
succinct  fashion  that  contrasts  definitely  with  the  smooth  flowing  mellow 
phrasing  of  some  of  her  later  works.  Sociological  material,  however, 
possibly  demands  a matter  of  fact  treatment. 

The  medium  through  which  Miss  Glasgow  develops  her  themes  of  social 
history  is  woman.  Using  in  all  her  novels  women  as  exemplary  of  her  pre- 
mises, the  author  has  given  us  a comprehensive  picture  of  her  attitude  toward 
and  conception  of,  the  metamorphosis  of  southern  womanhood.  There  is  a vast 
range  of  development  between  ”Virginia”  and  ”Ada,”  ’’Virginia, ” the  heroine 
of  the  novel  of  that  name  was  typical  of  the  old-fashioned,  sheltered  souther 
woD»n,  whose  nearness  to  the  fundamentals  of  life  was  never  achieved,  while 
Ada,  about  whom  Vein  of  Iron  is  written,  represents  the  strong,  capable  womar, 
whose  ability  to  cope  with  the  most  powerful  and  fundamental  of  problems 
was  nothing  short  of  inspiring.  And,  it  is  true  that  southern  women  either 
are  just  beginning  to  be,  or  always  have,  been,  possessed  of  greater  potentia- 
lities than  they  have  been  credited  with.  Let  us  consider  the  women  of 
Miss  Glasgow’s  novels  in  the  order  of  their  place  in  history. 
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In  the  novel  The  Battleground,  which  covers  the  pre-war  period, 
the  war  period  and  touches  briefly  on  the  aftermath,  we  get  excellent 
examples  of  southern  women  who  were  able  to  mould  their  lives  purposefully 
in  accordance  with  the  changing  times,  Betty  Ambler  was  the  daughter  of 
one  of  the  richest  Virginians  of  the  time.  Her  life,  and  that  of  her 
sister  Virginia,  was  one  of  ease,  beauty  and  spiritual  tranquility.  She 
was  never  called  upon  to  make  sacrifices,  her  relationship  to  people  of  less 
fortunate  social  or  economic  standing  was  of  her  own  creation.  That  is, 
she  was  never  brought  in  contact  with  poverty,  or  any  other  unfortiinate  huma]! 
estate.  Therefore  she  could  have  been  grossly  selfish,  and  pitiably  ig- 
norant of  all  but  the  most  lux\irious  ways  of  living.  But  Betty  was  in- 
terested in  the  free  Negroes,  the  impoverished  whites  in  the  neighborhood. 

She  deplored  the  carefree  attitude  that  Dan  assumed,  while  her  friends  ad- 
mired it.  Fortunately,  Betty  was  fundamentally  a very  sound  young  woman, 
far  more  so\ind  than  her  sister,  ’’Fortunate”  because  it  was  Betty  who  was 
left  to  face  the  aftermath  of  the  war.  Virginia  died,  Mrs,  Ambler  was  far 
too  unassertive  to  assume  the  management  of  the  family,  and  the  Grovernor  and 
Dan  were  far  away.  And  so  it  was  that  during  the  days  of  the  crisis  in 
southern  society,  Betty,  like  many  other  women,  had  to  call  on  whatever 
inner  strength  that  she  had  to  sustain  her.  That  many  of  these  southern 
women  were  far  too  fragile,  physically,  and  by  far  too  untutored  in  the 
cruder  ways  of  living,  to  cope  with  the  new  order.  Is  obvious.  It  seems 
that  Virginia  Ambler  was  much  better  off  dead.  She  could  never  have  adapted, 
herself  to  the  new  economic  scheme,  no  matter  how  fervent  her  desire  to  do 
so.  Betty  truly  exemplifies,  as  we  have  suggested  before,  the  beginnings 
of  a new  southern  woman,  A woman,  who  though  bom  into  an  aristocratic 
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society,  was  able  to  assume  the  hard  work,  the  unceasing  struggle,  that  was 
to  be  the  burden  of  succeeding  women  of  the  south  in  their  great  task  of 
reconstruction, 

Tho\igh  the  sisters  **Lila”  and  ’’Cynthia,”  whose  story  is  recounted 
in  The  Deliverance, came  after  the  war  and  after  the  Reconstruction  period, 
we  see  a pitiful  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  the  old  class  dis- 
tinctions, The  older  sister,  Cynthia,  was  eager  to  save  her  sister  from 
the  work  and  sacrifice  that  she  had  suffered  in  the  years  following  the 
war.  Their  mother  was  mentally  unbalanced,  and  lived  through  the  years 
firm  in  her  belief  that  things  were  as  they  had  always  been.  Old  Mrs, 

Blake  never  knew  that  the  ”old  south”  hqd  fallen,  she  never  knew  that  her 
black  slaves  had  left  the  estate  that  had  once  been  so  proud,  she  did  not 
know  that  Cynthia  washed,  scrubbed  and  cooked  as  only  a servant  would  have 
done  in  the  past,  Ellen  Glasgow  writes: 

"For  her  the  confederacy  had  never  fallen,  the  quiet  of  her  dream- 
land had  been  disturbed  by  no  invading  army,  and  the  three  hundred  slaves 
who  had  in  reality  scattered  like  chaff  before  the  wind,  she  still  saw  in 
her  cheerful  visions  tilling  her  familiar  fields,  , ," 

Thus,  Cynthia’s  task  was  to  preserve  the  humble  existence  that  was 
theirs  in  the  present,  as  well  as  the  glorious  past  that  still  existed  for 
her  mother.  Yet,  though  Cynthia  managed  to  keep  her  sister  and  brother  in 
a fair  degree  of  comfort,  she  was  by  no  means  reconciled  to  the  rapidly 
disappearing  caste  distinctions,  Cynthia  was  well  aware  that  the  Blakes 
would  never  again  command  wealth,  that  they  would  be  economically  inferior, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  to  the  whites  they  regarded  as  unacceptable  socially. 
The  middle  class  of  the  pre-war  society  was  becoming  the  aristocracy  of  the 
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new,  Cynthia  resented  the  fact,  and  fought  hard  to  keep  Lila  from  marrying 
a young  farmer,  who,  though  secure  economically,  was  nothing  more  than  a 
yokel  in  the  elder  sister’s  eyes,  Lila,  the  younger  sister,  was  farther 
removed  from  the  aristocratic  ideas  of  the  sister  and  was  inclined  to  a 
wholesome  philosophy  of  democracy.  She  insisted  that  the  old  distinctions 
were  foolish,  and  that  since  she  loved  the  ’’country  man,”  she  was  going  to 
marry  him.  The  point  of  difference,  of  course,  symbolizes  the  struggle 
between  the  old  and  the  new  social  codes,  and  the  two  women  stand  for  the 
women  of  the  old  and  new  generations, 

k5*s,  Blake  did  not  represent  anything  but  the  old,  romantic, 
superficial  code  of  southern  society.  Her  weaknesses  and  graces  were 
delightful,  romantic,  and  typical  of  a "lady*”  But  how  vaini  Mrs,  Blake’s 
prime  requisite  for  a lady  was  that  she  carry  herself  well.  She  said: 

”I  have  never  slouched  in  my  life,  and  I do  not  care  to  fall  into 
the  habit  in  my  seventieth  year,  . . I hope  to  meet  my  God  in  the  attitude 
becoming  to  a lady,  and  in  my  day  it  would  have  been  the  height  of  im- 
propriety to  loll  in  a chair  or  even  rock  in  the  presence  of  a gentleman,  ,” 
Nor  was  Mrs,  Blake’s  vanity  subdued  at  the  moment  of  her  death. 

She  was  evidently  remembering  her  popularity  as  a young  girl,  for  her  dying 
words,  were: 

"I  am  engageddfor  this  set,  sir,  but  if  it  pleases  you,  you  may 
put  your  name  down  for  the  next,  . ,”  And,  according  to  the  story,  she 
died  with  an  "arch  smile,” 

Mrs,  Blake  was  no  more  superficial  than  the  average  southern 
"belle”  perhaps,  nor  was  Cynthia  any  more  resolute  in  her  resolve  to  per- 
petuate the  aristocratic  tradition  than  any  of  the  other  women  who  found 
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that  they  were  economically  poor,  hut  who  still  regarded  their  family 
heritage  a rich  one.  Yet,  the  girl  Lila  is  the  one  whom  Miss  Glasgow  re- 
presents as  most  admirable.  She  is  the  one  who  was  able  to  ignore  the  old 
ties,  and  dare  to  establish  a life  of  her  own  based  on  the  new  philosophy 
of  the  south. 

Yet,  the  spirit  of  democracy  that  Lila  represents  v;as  not  always 
absorbed  by  the  southern  women.  Often,  like  Cynthia,  they  toiled  day  after 
day,  trying  to  save  and  protect  their  daughters  or  younger  sisters.  To 


these  women  who  were  used  to  the  old  life  of  luxury,  sparing  the  younger 
women  seemed  the  least  they  could  do.  Too  poor  to  afford  servants,  they 
attempted  to  carry  on  the  work  themselves.  There  was  a pitiful  effort  to 
maintain  the  younger  sisters  and  the  daughters  as  "ladies”  in  a new  order 
that  was  economically  not  able  to  allow  for  them.  Granted  that  the  educa- 
tion, traditions  and  general  pattern  of  life  of  the  wealthy  southern  girl 
of  the  pre-war  era  were  light,  superficial  and  merely  artistic,  the  girl  was 
at  least  in  an  environment  where  such  a luxurious  upbringing  was  in  accordanc 
with  the  wealth  and  leisure  of  the  time.  But  to  cling  to  the  traditions  of 
that  time,  to  bring  up  young  girls  in  the  gentle,  sheltered,  old  tradition  in 
a society  where  money  was  scarce,  servants  few  and  social  opportunities 
limited,  was  pitiful  and  tragic. 

The  Pendleton  family  typifies  this  point, ^ Mrs.  Pendleton  was  the 

wife  of  a minister  in  a small  Virginia  town.  Their  one  daughter,  Virginia, 
v;as  carefully  schooled,  tenderly  sheltered  from  all  but  the  beautiful  and 
gentle  forces  of  life,  and  the  girl  was  never  allowed  to  do  anything  to  help 
her  mother  with  the  round  of  domestic  tasks,  Mrs.  Pendleton  had  only  one 
servant,  a colored  woman  who  asserted  herself  when  she  felt  called  to  do  so, 
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and  Virginia's  mother  did  most  of  the  washing,  ironing,  and  cooking,  Vir- 
ginia, in  her  girlhood,  spent  a great  deal  of  time  with  her  young  companions 
f calling  on  old  friends,  attending  a "ball"  occasionally,  and  waiting  for  some 

perfect  man  to  come  and  take  her  away.  But  there  was  no  character  in 
Virginia;  she  was  lovely,  sweet,  gentle,  but  totally  unequipped  to  take  a 
place  as  one  of  the  adults  of  her  generation.  Yet  her  make-up  was  in  defi- 
nite accordance  with  what  her  mother  and  father  thought  it  should  be.  She 
was  a "lady,"  HThen  she  married,  her  physical  charm  held  her  husband's 
attention  for  several  years,  but  after  that,  her  inability  to  detach  herself 
from  her  children,  her  total  lack  of  intellectual  sympathy,  her  naive, 
childish  reactions  to  the  literature  that  her  husband  was  writing,  alienated 
her  from  him  completely,  Virginia  could  not  realize  that  the  tragedy  of 
her  life  could  be  attributed  to  nothing  more  than  her  upbringing,  the 
standards  of  her  parents.  It  would  have  seemed  nothing  short  of  vulgar  if 
Virginia,  in  her  school  days  had  shown  an  interest  in  the  newer  forms  of 
literature,  vocations  for  women,  changing  social  standards,  or  the  like,  I 
But  that  would  have  been  impossible,  for  the  people  of  Virginia's  acquaint- 
ance were  unaware  that  life  flowed  in  any  but  the  course  that  it  did  in 
their  coramiinity. 

Thus  life  was  too  much  for  Virginia,  just  as  it  was  for  G-abriella,^ 
They  were  unschooled  for  anything  beyond  the  tranquility,  the  sweet  sacri- 
fice, the  complete  absorption  in  home  and  children  that  characterized  the 
lives  of  the  women  before  them.  Their  mothers  might  well  have  lived  such 
lives,  for  theirs  was  an  era  of  transition.  But  Virginia  married  a man  who 
was  something  of  a cosmopolite,  and  hers  was  a period  in  which  changes  were 
rapidly  taking  place.  Her  sheltered,  limited  scope  of  thought  was  not 
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prepared  to  encompass  the  changes  that  went  on  about  her. 

If  we  continue  to  regard  Miss  Glasgow’s  women  characters  in  rela- 

1 

15  tion  to  the  changing  times,  we  would  have  to  consider  Annabel  Upchurch 

and  the  fact  that  she  was  a young  rebel  of  the  society  after  the  Wotld  ll7ar 
whose  ambitions,  attitudes  and  reactions  were  hopelessly  modern  in  the  small 
Virginia  town  of  her  birth.  She  was  a modern  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
and  her  modern  ideals  in  this  instance  were  bridged  with  the  old  for  a brief 
space.  Whereas  Virginia  and  her  husband  were  unable  to  reconcile  the  old 
with  the  newer  standards,  Annabel  by  her  very  youth  and  charm,  broke  down 
the  barriers  that  might  have  stood  between  her  and  Judge  Honeywell,  who 

i 

certainly  was  a gentleman  of  the  ”old  school".  The  cases  are  not  exactly 
comparable,  because  Virginia  and  Oliver  were  both  young;  in  the  instance  of 

. I 

Judge  Honeywell  and  Annabel,  the  former  was  old,  the  latter  yo\mg.  There-  i 
fore,  the  issue  really  is  one  of  youth’s  influence  on  the  older  generation. 

Yet,  Annabel  was  so  extremely  sophisticated  and  worldly,  that  it  is  still  | 

i 

significant  that  the  Judge  felt  that  the  gap  might  be  covered.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  girl  reflects  the  modernism  that  characterizes  the  immediate 
years  following  the  World  War.  She  had  had  a love  affair,  whose  development 
was  almost  solely  responsible  to  the  telegraph  and  cable  systems.  She  ad- 

j 

mitted  quite  candidly  that  her  young  man  had  "left  her"  and  never  seemed  the 
least  bit  abashed.  This,  of  course,  was  the  "new  freedom"  asserting  it- 
self, yet,  to  Q,ueensborough  society  it  seemed  a bit  too  indelicate.  Howevei' 

indelicate  her  attitude  may  have  been  deemed,  the  girl  appealed  to  Judge 

1 

Honeywell,  and  he  eventually  married  her. 

For  our  present  purpose,  we  are  concerned  most  with  the  character 
of  Annabel  and  her  reflection  of  the  period.  As  has  been  indicated, 
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Annabel  was  strictly  modern.  There  was  nothing  of  the  older  tradition  in 
her  at  all.  She  was  mercenary,  to  a mild  degree,  she  was  outspoken, she 
was  crafty.  These  would  never  be  considered  assets  of  a lady  in  a bygone 
day,  yet  Annabel  was,  presumably,  a lady,  a member  of  the  aristocratic  but 
somewhat  impoverished  society  of  Q,ueensbo rough.  The  most  important  thing  to 
remember  about  Annabel  is  that  it  was  unfortunate  that  she  was  born  in 
Q,ueensborough,  For  here  lies  the  tragedy  of  changing  societies:  A given 

society,  like  the  one  in  Queensborough,  may  go  on  for  years,  clinging  to  the 
old  standards,  the  old  traditions,  the  old  memories.  But  when  an  occasion- 
al intruder  appears  - either  from  without  or  within  its  boundaries,  that 
intruder  may  upset  the  entire  pattern  of  their  existence  simply  by  being  of 
a different  and  more  modern  tendency.  Then  the  society  feels  injured,  but 
it  does  not  concede  to  any  change.  It  goes  on,  slightly  crippled,  slight- 
ly bewildered,  still  clinging  to  the  old,  glorious  days.  In  fact,  their 
glory  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  present  is  so  far  removed  from  them, 
Annabel,  then,  in  The  Romantic  Comedians,  serves  a far  more  significant 
purpose  than  that  of  aiding  a clever,  satirical  story’s  unfolding.  The 
girl  represents  the  present,  in  relation  to  its  disturbing  effect  on  those 

who  still  live  in  the  glories  of  the  Past, 

1 

In  Jennie  Blair  we  see  another  example  of  the  southern  girl  whose 
protected  and  sheltered  existence  rendered  her  blind  to  the  direction  of  hej’ 
own  emotions,  and  certainly  gave  her  no  control  over  them,  Quite  unwit- 
tingly, the  girl  caused  tragedy  among  the  people  she  loved  best  - pro- 
testing quite  sincerely  that  she  ”didn’t  mean  it,”  And  truly  she  didn’t 

* 

mean  anything.  She  was  unschooled  in  the  discipline  of  emotion,  she  was 
too  immature  to  distinguish  between  the  petty  emotions  of  adolescence  and 
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the  more  mature  experience  of  love.  Since  a discussion  of  either  in  any 
but  idealistic  and  vaguely  romantic  terms  was  out  of  the  question,  the  girl 
was  at  a loss.  Had  she  been  born  into  a society  of  fifty  years  ago,  it 
mifeht  not  have  happened,  for  there  would  have  been  more  formality  in  the 
relationships  of  the  families  involved.  But  newer  standards  creep  in, 
insidiously,  though  they  are  not  wanted,  and  life  in  the  little  town  where 
Jennie  Blair  lived  was  rather  informal.  Jennie  skated  over  the  narrow 
streets,  played  with  the  children  in  the  neighborhood,  and  ran  in  and  out  of 
the  Birdsong’s  house  as  if  it  were  home,  AND  in  time,  she  was  sure  that 
she  loved  George  Birdsong  as  she  would  never  love  any  one  else . 

Nor  was  Eva  Birdsong  much  less  sheltered  than  Jennie.  She  had 
been  married  a number  of  years  when  the  novel  opens,  yet  she  was  as  naive, 
childish  and  adoring  as  if  she  were  a young  girl.  She  had  no  idea  of  what 
to  do  about  her  husband’s  philandering  disposition.  She  loved  him,  she 
accepted  his  unfaithfulness,  she  simply  offered  no  resistance.  That  was 
the  old-fashioned  conception  that  woman  must  concede  some  latitude  to  the 
men  they  love,  and  that  their  duty  was  to  tolerate  it.  It  never  occurred 
to  Eva  that  she  might  leave  George  or  that  she  might  assume  some  sort  of 
work  that  would  allow  her  her  independence.  Such  ideas  were  not  involved 
in  her  code  of  what  was  the  right  and  conventional  thing  to  do, 

Jennie  and  Eve  do  not  reflect  the  attitudes  or  changes  of  any 
particular  period,  but  they  are  representative  of  the  fact  that  it  is  now 
too  late  to  bring  up  a young  girl  without  exposing  her  to  some  of  the  less 
aesthetic  interpretations  of  life,  Jennie  never  really  realized  the  sig- 
nificance of  ’Tilemoria”  in  George’s  life,  she  could  honestly  see  no  reason 
why  she  should  not  tell  George  that  she  loved  him;  her  reactions  at  all 
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times  were  pitifully  immature.  In  the  shifting  and  changing  codes  of  the 
present  day  a young  woman  must  be  able  to  face  certain  problems  and  facts 
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unflinchingly.  There  is  no  reason  why  she  should  not  be  idealistic,  or 
romantic  - but  not  blindly  so.  One’s  conception  of  the  sweetness  and 
goodness  of  life  must  be  tempered  with  a knowledge  that  some  of  life  has 
ugly  implications,  and  that  the  test  of  true  character  comes  in  a woman’s 
ability  to  find  the  beautiful  through  conquering  or  triumphing  over,  the 
ugly. 

The  most  magnificent  of  all  Miss  Glasgow’s  characters  is  Ada  Fin- 
castle,  whose  story  is  so  beautifully  told  in  the  novel  Vein  of  Iron. 

I can  think  of  no  words  which  could  account  for  Ada’s  supreme  strength  other 
than  those  which  say  that  she  was  truly  possessed  of  a ’’vein  of  iron.” 

She,  like  some  of  the  other  women  we  have  considered,  reflects  the  condition  » 
of  a certain  time.  This  time  it  is  period  of  the  World  V/ar,  and  the 
economic  crises  that  have  followed,  leading  into  the  immediate  present, 

Ada’s  story  is  one  of  strength,  courage  and  fearlessness.  It  is  represen- 
tative of  how  the  individual  character  may  develop  itself  through  sacrifice, 
and  concession  to  the  individml’s  own  code  of  right,  Ada  v;as  no  weakling. 
She  decided  the  course  that  was  right  for  her  to  take,  and  once  she  chose 
it,  she  stood  by  it.  She  was  willing  to  do  or  accept  any  hardship  to  com- 
pensate for  the  measure  of  happiness  that  she  derived  from  her  sacrifice. 

Yet  Ada  was  neither  hard  nor  bitter.  She  was  a purposeful  woman,  endowed 
both  with  strong  character  and  the  ability  to  dream.  As  Ralph  said  to  her: 
’’You’re  a dreamer,  Ada.  It’s  queer  that  a dreamer  should  be  a rock  to 
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And  the  words  describe  Ada  exactly.  For  fifteen  years  she  bore 
the  task  of  caring  for  her  child,  her  father,  nursing  Ralph,  working  in  a 
store  and  adjusting  their  life  to  the  increasingly  bad  times.  She  was  a 
southern  woman  who  gave  evidence  of  as  much  stamina  as  any  sturdy  New  Eng- 
lander ever  manifested.  V/hy,  we  ask,  was  Ada  able  to  do  it?  ^hat  past 
tradition  endowed  her  with  such  strength?  For  surely  Ada  is  representative 
of  some  philosophy  of  Ellen  Glasgow  in  relation  to  the  changing  standards 
among  southern  women.  It  might  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  now,  so  many 
years  after  the  Civil  War,  there  is  an  increased  disposition  of  people  to 
live  as  individuals,  fighting  for  their  own  freedom  and  their  own  happiness, 
regardless  of  tradition,  past  history  of  regional  conventions.  A woman 
who  lives  such  a philosophy  is  neither  southern  nor  northern,  but  a woman 
whose  problems  and  struggles  might  be  those  of  any  woman  in  any  land. 

We  have  considered  Ellen  Glasgow’s  women  characters  in  the  light  of 
their  place  in  the  social  history  of  the  south  - its  changes,  its  standards, 
its  conflicts.  Let  us  consider  now  the  author’s  use  of  satire.  Miss 
Glasgow’s  satire  is  most  successfully  established  in  The  Romantic  Comedians, 
though  there  is  a satirical  current  underlying  the  novel  They  Stooped  to 
Folly,  In  the  latter  novel,  however,  the  satire  is  concentrated  in  this 
one  current  - that  having  stooped  to  folly,  southern  ladies  must  forever 
hide  their  faces  in  shame  1 In  The  Romantic  Comedians,  however,  the  writer 

indulges  in  satirical  comments  and  passages  all  the  way  through  the  book, 
giving  us  a delightfully  witty  and  delicately  humorous  book.  In  her  de- 
scription of  the  people,  the  houses,  the  society,  the  senile  emotions  of 
Judge  Honeywell,  the  author  gently  ridicules  the  whole  scheme  of  life  in 


Queensborough,  For  example,  Ellen  Glasgow  writes  that  so  many  of  the 
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houses  were  ’’brownstone  deformities  assembled  by  some  diligent  architect  of 
the  early  eighties  under  the  liberal  protection  of  Q,ueen  Anne.”  And  from 
the  tone,  it  seems  that  Q,ueen  Anne  was  responsible  for  a lot  of  bad  archi- 
tectural projectsl 

Nor  does  I'iss  Glasgow’s  penetrating  observation  escape  the  appear- 
ance of  some  of  the  old  southern  aristocrats.  The  judge,  according  to  the 
writer,  felt  that  his  sister’s  face  reminded  him  of  a ’’cheerful  raven.” 

The  author  continues: 

”From  her  brown  locks,  which  were  piled  high  over  a diamond  bandeau, 
to  her  arching  feet  (they  must  be  aching  feet,  he  decided)  in  the  most 
eccentric  of  French  slippers,  she  was  grotesque,  if  anyone  so  overflowing 
with  the  pleasure  of  life  could  be  really  grotesque." 

Miss  Glasgow  loves  to  "poke  fim”  at  the  seriousness  with  which  these 
southern  women  took  their  clothes.  Evidently  fearing  that  a prolonged  use 
of  mourning  (for  a deceased  husband)  would  frighten  away  potential  suitors, 
they  began  very  quickly  to  discard  the  mourning,  bit  by  bit.  Judge  Honey- 
well, at  a ball,  discovered  that  to  his  right  was  a "group  of  ladies,  who 
wore  the  black  satin  and  jet  of  a rapidly  diminishing  bereavement!"  Chief 
among  those  who  was  anxiously  seeking  a husband  was  Ihrs,  Upchurch,  who 
"fluttered  like  a pigeon  before  it  settled  for  crumbs.”  Throughout  the 
novel.  Miss  Glasgow  pens  these  biting  observations  that  are  witty  but  evi- 
dently written  with  a purpose.  The  satire  reveals  so  much  of  the  sham  and 
pretense,  the  shallowness  and  often  real  hypocrisy  that  prevailed. 

In  her  earlier  novels.  Miss  Glasgow  refers  to  the  Negro  in  numerous 
instances.  Big  Abel,  the  faithful  body  servant  of  Dan  »as  quite  a hero  and 
exemplary  of  the  faithful  retainer  type  of  Negro  who  has  been  eulogized  so 
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often  in  literature.  The  Negroes  were,  in  the  pre-war  era,  well  treated 
and  greatly  loved,  while  they,  in  turn,  were  loyal  to  their  masters.  In  the 
years  directly  following  the  war,  the  Negroes  in  many  instances  stayed  on 
with  their  masters,  working  for  small  pay,  or  nothing  at  all*  They  would  do 
washing,  raise  and  sell  a few  chickens,  or  simply  eke  out  a day-to-day  ex- 
istence by  begging  if  they  were  not  actually  allied  with  any  family.  In 
short,  they  constituted  no  real  problem  for  some  years.  And  then,  with 
increased  education,  and  more  and  more  freedom,  they  did  become  a problem. 
There  is  a rise  of  the  problem  noted  in  several  of  Ellen  Glasgow’s  novels. 
Vihereas  in  The  Battle  Ground  we  see  the  trusted,  faithful  slave.  Big  Abel, 
who  stayed  on  with  Dan  after  the  war,  in  The  Deliverance  we  see  the>  old 
colored  woman  selling  chickens,  daring  to  barter  with  the  white  customer. 
Further,  in  Virginia,  there  is  Docia,  servant,  who  dictated  her  own  terms, 
for  the  most  part,  and  threatened  to  leave  if  she  were  not  accorded  the 
treatment  that  she  felt  she  merited.  And,  the  Pendletons,  conceding  her 
worth  and  realizing  that  someone  else  might  not  work  for  so  little,  humored 
her*  That  colored  women  have  always  offered  a problem  because  of  their 
physical  appeal  to  the  white  men  of  the  south,  is  an  established  fact* 

Their  beauty  often  was  to  blame,  and  thinking  white  women  eventually  con- 
ceded the  fact*  As  Jennie  Blair’s  mother  said,  once,  looking  at  llemoria, 
the  beautiful  colored  woman  who  was  George  Birdsong’s  mistress: 

”Sometimes  I think  their  beauty  is  a compensation  * * *”  She 
meant,  no  doubt,  that  with  their  trials  and  burdens  the  least  they  might 
have  was  physical  beauty.  And  yet,  that  very  beauty  was  often  their  own 
destruction*  Ellen  Glasgow  in  no  novel  has  actually  dealt  with  the  race 
problem  in  the  south,  but  in  her  references  we  gather  that  she  is  acutely 
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conscious  of  its  existence. 

Like  some  of  the  other  writers  whose  works  we  have  analyzed,  Miss 
Glasgow  dwells  on  the  theme  of  time  in  some  of  her  novels.  She  has  made 
several  allusions  to  it  in  Vein  of  Iron.  The  theme  of  this  novel  lends  it- 
self well  to  the  consideration  of  time,  for  Ada’s  life  was  endowed  with  so 
little  happiness.  And  when  one  has  had  but  little  joy  one  is  more  anxious 
to  perpetuate  it  when  it  comes.  And  so  we  see  Ada’s  sorrow  of  six  years 
culminating  and  disappearing  in  an  instant  - the  instant  in  which  she 
approached  Ralph,  She  and  Ralph  resolved  to  live  the  happiness  they  might 
have  had  in  those  six  years  in  two  days.  Nor  was  this  just  a whim  of  two 
lovers  to  phrase  their  desire  so.  There  was  a real  spiritual  and  mystical 
intensity  behind  the  words.  They  had  lost  six  years;  with  Ralph’s  going  to 
war  they  might  lose  the  rest  of  their  lives.  These  two  days  were  to  repre- 
sent the  past,  present  and  future  to  them.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  Ada 

wished  so  fervently  that  she  might  stem  the  flow  of  time,  concentrating  an 
endless  space  of  time  in  the  two  days  that  she  and  Ralph  were  to  share. 

One  of  the  most  tranquil  and  philosophical  of  Ellen  Glasgow’s 
characters  is  John  Fincastle,  whom  life  and  time  had  not  defeated,  although 
he  had  had  great  trials  to  bear.  He  lived  a long,  rich  life,  and  in  his 
later  days,  he  enjoyed  looking  into  the  past,  basking  in  the  warmth  of  by- 
gone days.  Or,  as  the  author  says: 

”As  the  days  drifted  by,  it  seemed  to  John  Fincastle  that  he  was 
resting  in  some  timeless  reality.  With  his  failing  body,  the  sense  of 
immobility  deepened,  . . ” 

less 

Time  was  an  asset  to  Ada  even  though  she  had  less  and/materially. 


But  as  time  went  on,  she  strengthened,  and  deepend,  and  became  more  rich  in 


• 
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her  capacity  to  battle  with  the  forces  that  she  met. 

In  the  novels  The  Ancient  Law  and  The  Miller  of  Old  Chiirch,  I think 
there  is  a striking  resemblance  to  the  writing  of  Thomas  Hardy.  I say  this 

primarily  because  of  Miss  Glasgow’s  use  of  simple,  provincial  regions  as 
background.  Hardy  was  used  the  same  small  region  that  he  loved  for  all  his 
novels,  and  in  several  instancds  Miss  Glasgow  has  used  small  Virginia  towns 
as  settings  for  her  stories.  Also,  Miss  Glasgow  has  taken  the  themes  of 
tragedy  and  sorrow,  bitterness,  feuds,  and  old  traditions,  as  Hardy  did. 

The  Ancient  Law  because  of  its  setting,  its  sombreness,  its  very  theme  - the 
return  of  Daniel  Opdway  - is  much  like  Hardy’s  Return  of  the  Native.  The 
literary  philosophies  are  different,  of  course;  Hardy  developed  a philosophy 
of  pessimian,  while  Ellen  Glasgow  is  primarily  interested  in  recording  social 
change  and  adjustments.  The  Miller  of  Old  Church  is  an  excellent  novel,  but 

certainly  not  because  of  the  originality  of  plot,  or  the  value  of  it  either. 
But  because  the  author  has  used  her  background,  the  background  of  a small, 
isolated  Virginia  town,  to  such  advantage,  the  characters  stand  out  as  em- 
bodiments of  universal  truths.  Blossom,  Gay,  Milly,  Abel,  are  all  character 
whose  problems  and  emotions  are  common  to  most  people.  Yet,  the  medium  is 
a mere  story  of  a traditional  feud  and  the  love  between  two  people,  of  whom 
one  is  unworthy.  The  simplicity  of  the  story,  the  definiteness  of  the 

atmosphere,  and  the  power  of  the  whole,  again  suggest  Hardy, 

Ellen  Glasgow  styles  herself  a ”social  historian,”  From  all 
accounts  she  is,  but  in  addition  she  is  a fine  novelist.  Though  her  earlier 

works  are  not  as  artistic  and  ’’finished”  as  some  of  the  later,  there  is  no 
novel  that  she  has  written  that  can  be  deemed  valueless.  Her  later  works 

show  a mastery  of  craftsmanship  through  a use  of  beautiful  English,  and  the 


} 
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revelation  of  her  sensitivity  to  color.  In  Vein  of  Iron  she  includes  a 
wealth  of  references  to  color  - the  rich  blues  and  reds  of  the  mountains, 
the  delicacy  of  the  spring  flowers,  the  deep,  dull  colors  of  autumn  - all 
increase  the  literary  art  of  the  writer.  Her  novels  are  all  written  with 
a leisure  and  dignity  that  command  the  reader’s  fullest  attention,  and  her 
themes  reflect  thought  - the  desire  to  communicate  to  others  the  progress, 
problems  and  glories  of  the  south.  And  though  she  does  write  in  terms  of 
the  south.  Miss  Glasgow’s  material  is  universal  in  its  appeal  because  her 
themes,  and  her  treatment  of  those  themes  can  be  appreciated  by  any  indivi- 
dual interested  in  hvunan  progress,  in  human  struggle. 
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Thomas  Siglsmund  St rib ling 


The  works  of  T.  S.  Stribling  constitute  some  of  the  most  clearly 
defined  statements  in  regard  to  the  Negro  problems  and  issues  that  have  come 
out  of  the  south.  Though  he  is  not  a Negro,  Mr,  Stribling  writes  sympa- 
thetically, and  with  complete  understanding  and  candor,  of  some  of  the  most 
crucial  of  the  inter-racial  difficulties.  His  novels  are  really  pieces  of 
social  history,  but  they  are  significant  because  they  deal  with  problems 
that  every  American  is  to  some  extent  aware  of,  and  that  every  foreigner  is 
at  one  time  or  another  curious  about.  Though  from  the  literary  standpoint 
Stribling’ s work  is  far  less  significant  than  that  of  some  of  the  other 
writers  whose  material  we  have  considered,  we  cannot  ignore  him  because  of 
the  content  of  his  novels. 

T,  S.  Stribling  was  bom  at  Clifton,  Tennessee  on  March  4,  1881, 

He  spent  a great  deal  of  time  in  northern  Alabama,  while  a child,  and  when  he 
assumed  his  first  teaching  position,  years  later,  it  was  in  Florence,  Alaban© 
After  a brief  period  as  teacher,  he  attended  the  University  of  Alabama,  and 
secured  his  decree  in  1904.  His  first  novel  was  Birthright , which  was  pub- 
lished after  a series  of  small  journalistic  enterprises.  Later  he  wrote 
Backwater,  Rope , Strange  Moon,  Clues  of  the  Garibbees  and  Teeftallow. 

Of  these.  Birthright,  is  the  most  significant  because  it  deals  with  an  im- 
portant problem.  The  others  were  based  on  life  in  Venezuela  and  the 
Caribbean  sea.  Stribling ’s  most  notable  contribution  to  literature  is  his 
trilogy  which  consists  of  the  novels  The  Forge,  The  Store  and  Unfinished 
Cathedral.  These  novels  outline  the  history  of  the  Vaiden  family  of  Alabama 
Through  this  family,  Stribling  describes  the  economic  decline  of  the  south. 
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the  status  of  the  Negro  - his  problems  and  his  social  history  the  southern 
woman,  and  the  current  social  and  economic  trends  in  Alabama. 

Stribling  has  documented  the  economic  decline  of  Alabama  in  a fairly 
exhaustive  fashion.  In  the  novel  The  Forge,  he  describes  the  waning  for- 
tunes of  the  Vaiden  family.  01’  Pap  was  the  leader  of  the  clan  in  those 
years,  immediately  before  the  Civil  War.  He  grew  a little  cotton,  super- 
intended the  forge,  and  was  a fairly  substantial  and  socially  significant 
figure  in  the  community.  Yet  money  was  scarce,  and  the  family  lived  on 
credit.  Miltiades,  the  eldest  son,  was  most  secxire,  economically,  because 
he  was  overseer,  or  manager,  of  the  wealthy  Lacefield  estate  nearly,  while  th  i 
rest  of  the  family,  though  comfortable,  was  not  so  well  to  do.  The  Vaidens 
owned  a number  of  slaves,  but  gradually  they  were  forced  to  let  numbers  of 
them  go.  With  the  increased  rumors  of  the  war,  many  of  the  owners,  because 
of  the  declining  prices  in  the  slave  market,  sold  their  slaves  to  traders, 
with  no  reference  to  the  kind  of  treatment  that  they  might  receive. 

During  the  war  period  itself,  and  in  the  aftermath,  most  of  the 
fortunes  in  Alabama  collapsed,  and  there  remained  only  the  land  and  the 
ravaged  homes,  with  willing  Negro  helpers,  but  no  money  with  which  to  pay 
them.  At  the  opening  of  The  Store,  we  see  Miltiades  Vaiden,  now  the  head 
of  the  family  in  a definitely  impoverished  state.  There  was  no  servant, 
there  was  no  money,  there  was  very  little  credit  to  be  secured,  for  the 
Vaiden  debt  to  the  store  at  the  crossroads  had  mounted  to  nearly  a thousand 
dollars,  Cassandra  was  living  in  the  old  homestead,  but  she  managed  only 
the  simplest  living,  while  Augustus  ran  a ”boarding  house  "in  town,”  Colonel 
Milt  finally  had  to  ask  the  man  Handbeck  to  give  him  a job  in  the  store  - 
a clerking  job  that  allowed  him  seven  dollars  and  half  each  week.  One 
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factor  that  had  contributed  largely  to  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
Vaiden’s  fortune  (and  it  was  never  large)  was  the  theft  of  a huge  shipment 
of  cotton  by  Handbeck  years  before,  01’  Pap  had  never  recovered  any  part 
of  the  cotton  or  the  money  that  Handbeck  had  made  from  the  theft. 

Kiltiades  could  never  forget  the  occurrence,  though  its  importance  v/as 
greatly  exaggerated  over  a period  of  years.  Now,  when  Miltiades  became 
desperate  in  his  extreme  need  of  money,  he  stole  a shipment  of  cotton  from 
Handbeck,  had  it  shipped  to  New  Orleans,  and  sold  it  for  almost  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  Thus,  by  ostensibly  ’’clearing  an  old  debt,”  but 
actually  through  theft.  Colonel  lliltiades  Vaiden  established  a new  wealth 
for  the  family — a wealth  based  on  a moral  wrong. 

Though  Vaiden  recovered  his  v/ealth,  the  general  economic  decline  in 
Alabama  continued.  The  people  in  the  town  of  Florence  were  possessed  of 
little  money,  few  of  them  had  more  than  the  barest  education,  and  these 
lacks  tended  to  create  a racial  prejudice  of  the  greatest  intensity, 
Stribling  has  used  the  Negro  problems  as  his  outstanding  theme.  Beginning 
v^ith  the  slaves,  of  whom  he  writes  in  The  Forge,  continuing  to  the  new 
Negro,  of  whom  he  writes  in  Unfinished  Cathedral,  the  author  has  covered 
the  most  significant  aspects  of  the  ’’race  problem.” 

In  his  novel  The  Forge,  Stribling  describes  the  attitude  of  the 
Alabama  whites  toward  the  slaves.  First  of  all,  there  v/ere  certain 
assumptions  on  the  part  of  the  white  person  in  regard  to  the  fundamental 
make-up  of  the  Negro.  "Without  a doubt,  all  Negroes  were  predestined  to 
be  slaves”,  was  one  arguraent  that  they  used  constantly.  Negroes,  they 
felt,  vrere  all  triclcy,  licentious  and  should  be  kept  in  their  places. 
Education  was  not  for  Negroes,  viio  should  not  be  able  to  share  the 
advantages  that  the  whites  did.  (lliltiades  felt  that  his  theft  of  the 
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cotton  would  never  liave  been  known  had  it  not  been  for  a measure  of 
literacy  among  the  I^egroes  of  Florence.)  The  whites  thought  that  a 
Negro  woman,  if  she  had  but  a single  drop  of  colored  blood,  was  bound  to 
be  immoral.  All  Negro  women  were.  The  general  concensus  of  opinion  was 
that  Negroes  had  no  finer  feelings  or  emotions  at  all,  that  they  were  but 
a shade  removed  from  animals.  When  Polycarp  Vaiden  died,  for  example, 
the  members  of  his  family  all  mourned  at  his  grave,  but  the  two  black  men 
who  had  loved  him,  and  whom  Polycarp  had  loved,  were  left  to  cover  the 
grave,  for,  as  the  author  writes,  ’’these  black  men  were  supposed  not  to 

1 

suffer  at  covering  their  lifelong  companion  with  earth.  They  v/ere  black.” 
Beginning  with  these  foregone  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  disposition 
of  Negroes,  it  is  easy  to  see  vshy  in  some  instances  the  y were  brutally 
treated,  and  why,  in  most  instances,  they  were  never  given  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt.  Before  the  slaves  were  freed,  they  were  expected  to  serve  their 
masters  unquestioningly.  Some  were  more  fortunate  than  others  where  their 
owners  were  concerned,  especially  in  families  where  there  were  colored  and 
white  members  allied.  For  example,  there  was  a large  family  of  white 
Vaidens,  and  an  equally  large  number  of  Negro  Vaidens,  whose  lives  were 
curiously  and  tragically  intertwined.  In  such  instances,  the  mulatto 
women  were  usually  personal  servants  to  the  women  of  the  household,  while 
children  were  not  given  very  difficult  field  work.  They  were,  however 
subject  to  the  same  punishments  if  they  transgressed  the  master’s  idea  of 
what  was  right  for  a ’’nigger  to  do”.  Gracie  was  severely  beaten  for  an 
offence  that  she  did  not  commit,  while  George,  her  half  brother  was 
thrashed  for  attempting  to  run  away.  In  all  fairness  it  must  be  conceded 
that  in  most  cases,  the  Negroes  were  well  cared  for  unless  they  actually 
attempted  escape,  or  were  guilty  of  impertinence.  The  real  persecution 
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of  the  Negro  did  not  come  until  the  post-war  years. 

Before  the  war  there  were  instances  of  real  sympathy  betv/een  the 
whites  and  the  blacks,  Marcia  and  Grade,  the  colored  girl,  were  in 
complete  accord.  Grade  knev/  just  how  intimate  she  might  become  vdth 
Marcia,  and  quite  willingly  conceded  her  inferiority  even  though  she 
looked  v/hite  and  was  fairly  well  educated.  In  fact.  Grade  v/as  the  more 
attractive  of  the  tv;o.  But  I.iarcia  never  resented  Gracie;  she  went  so  far 
as  to  take  the  girl’s  part.  Once,  when  Grade’s  husband  was  being  sold  to 
an  itinerant  slave  buyer,  I.iarcia  begged  the  man  to 'release  Solomon,  at  the 
expense  of  her  ov/n  dignity,  ^d  on  the  ocassion  that  George  was  beaten, 
Marcia  lent  Gracie  her  second  best  dress  to  wear  as  consolation I In 
several  such  instances  the  author  ^ows  that  there  v/ere  some  implications 
to  slavery  other  than  the  harsh  and  tragic. 

The  Forge  really  lays  the  foundation  of  the  trilogy,  and  of  Stribling’ 
theme.  In  The  Store  there  is  a culmination  of  some  of  the  tragic  forces 

that  took  seed  in  The  Forge ^most  notably,  that  of  the  relationships 

between  the  white  men  of  the  Vaiden  family  and  their  women  slaves.  The 
children  who  were  born  to  the  colored  mistresses  of  these  men  v/ere  the  ones 
who  were  responsible  for  many  of  the  racial  conflicts  of  a later  period. 

The  tragedy  of  the  white  Negroes  was  that  they  v/ere  innocent  victims  of 
ancient  passions.  They  were  endowed  with  viiite  ideals  and  emotions; 
they  looked  white,  but  sociologically  they  were  colored.  Economically 
they  were  poor,  and  v/ere  forced  to  stay  in  Florence  where  everybody  knew 
they  were  Negroes,  and  where  they  suffered  the  humiliations  and  insults 
that  were  accorded  their  kind.  If  "they  had  all  assumed  the  humility  of 
Gracie  there  v/ould  have  been  less  trouble,  though  it  would  have  cost  them 
their  pride,  Toussaint,  for  example,  refused  to  "dodge”  v/hen  the  white 
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I boys  stoned  him.  He  knew  that  they  thou^t  all  Negroes  vrere  timid  and 
cowardly,  and  he  would  not  gratify  them.  Yet  this  pride,  this  bravery 
made  him  hated.  Years  later  v/hen  he  dared  to  sue  a v/hite  family,  his 
rashness  hastened  his  lynching.  The  south  had,  and  has,  no  place  for  the 
independent , outspoken  Negro  who  demands  fairness  and  equality  in  his 
relationship  with  the  community.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Stribling 
intends  to  show  that  this  mulatto  class  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
social  unrest  among  southern  Negroes.  It  is  certain  that  the  old,  black 
Negroes,  such  as  Lump  ijowbry^  were  somewhat  loath  to  express  dissatisf actioi;  . 
Certain  it  is  also  that  the  "white  Negro"  must  have  had  some  longings  to 

p 3 

transceM  the  social  limitations  of  his  race,  for  Gracie,  Toussaint  and 
Lliltiades  v/ere  all  rebellious,  v;ere  all  anxious  to  escape  the  boundaries 
of  their  color  set.  Gracie,  however,  as  an  older  Negro,  never  ventured  to 
express  her  desire.  Her  son  did,  and  met  destruction. 

Stribling  is  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  northern  Negroes  are  rapidly 
developing,  that  they  are  receiving  more  and  more  education,  that  they  are 
organizing  racial  groups  designed  to  aid  the  southern  Negro  in  his  fight  fo]: 
freedom.  For  in  the  several  instances  of  the  right  to  vote,  to  express 
themselves,  to  escape  persecution  and  prejudices,  the  Negro  is  not  yet 
free.  Just  how  Stribling  dares  to  v;rite  as  he  does  constitutes  a real 
problem  to  those  who  know  the  intolerance  of  the  south.  But  T.S.  Stribling 
has  dared  to  v/rite  very  freely  of  Alabama’s  treatm.ent  of,  and  attitude 
tov/ard,  the  Negro. 

In  each  novel  of  the  trilogy,  Stribling  has  created  one  white  woman 
who  is  significantly  liberal  in  her  viewpoint.  In  The  Forge,  the  woman 
v/as  Llarcia  Vaiden  who  v/as  sjnnpathetic  not  only  to  the  Negro  cause,  but  in 
certain  instances  to  the  Yankee  cause.  She  loved  Gracie  and  actually 
1.  Grade’s  husband  2.  The  Forge  3.  Tiie  Store 


4.  Unfinished  Cathedral 
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resented  the  fact  that  her  brother  had  attacked  the  girl  against  her  will. 
In  most  instances  the  white  woraen  took  such  relationships  matter  of  factly, 
but  l^arcia  felt  that  tljere  was  a moral  wrong  incurred  against  the  colored 
girl.  In  The  Store  Sydna  Growinshield  was  the  one  liberal,  fairly  ed- 
ucated vroman,  who  seemed  far  s\:5)erior  to  the  others.  She  had  a sensitivity 
of  feeling,  and  a sympathy  that  were  not  usually  identified  v/ith  the  women 
of  Alabama,  v;ho  tended  to  be  coarse.  In  the  final  book.  Unfinished 
Cathedral,  ISarsan  represented  the  newer,  more  liberal  attitude  of  the 
Alabama  woman.  Ilarsan  was  far  more  advanced  in  her  ideas  of  democracy 
than  her  two  predecessors.  By  this  process  of  building  up  three  women  of 
increasingly  liberal  views,  Striblir^g  is  possibly  trying  to  develop  the 
premise  that  through  a mounting  liberalism  on  the  part  of  the  women,  some 
of  the  prejudice  may  be  conquered.  Indeed,  liberalism  fostered  among  the 
men  would  help  even  more,  but  Stribling  has  used  the  v/omen  as  the  first 
mediums . 

V/hat  the  fate  of  the  southern  Negro  is  no  one  can  say.  l^any  have 
speculated  as  to  possible  solutions  of  the  race  problem,  while  many 
people  are  ignorant  of  the  factors  that  canbirie  to  create  it.  T.B. 
Stribling,  for  motives  either  altruistic,  academic  or  otherv/ise,  has 
chosen  to  present  to  the  reading  public  a series  of  novels  whose  content 
parallels  any  text  that  might  be  written  on  race  relations.  As  we  said 
in  our  survey  of  Caldwell — the  use  of  sociology  as  a valid  theme  for 
fiction  is  a point  that  has  not  been  thrashed  out.  Sociology  or  fiction, 
I\h*.  Stribling’s  work  is  good;  it  is  a specific  contribution  to  our 
American  literature.  To  an  outsider  it  is  worthwhile  because  it  reflects 
phases  of  our  national  social  history. 
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Stark  Young 

Very  little  has  been  written  of  the  so-celled  "deep  south,"  Stark 
Young’s  So  Red  the  Rose  focused  attention  on  Mississippi,  for  the  first 
time  in  our  modem  literary  history,  Mr.  Young,  whose  literary  philosophy 
is  based  on  the  premise  that  the  glories  of  the  past  should  not  be  ignored,^ 
has  written  several  noteworthy  novels,  but  his  most  important  one  is 
So  Red  the  Rose. 

Stark  Young  was  born  in  Como,  Mississippi  in  1881,  He  attended 
the  State  University  where  he  enjoyed  the  serene  seclusion  of  a small 
southern  town.  Later  he  went  north  to  Columbia  University  where  he  did 
graduate  work  in  English,  securing  his  Master’s  Degree  in  1902.  For  a 
short  period  after  the  New  York  year.  Young  lived  in  the  North  Carolina 
hills  studying  Latin  and  doing  a little  creative  writing.  His  first  pub- 
lished works  were  newspaper  and  magazine  articles.  Later,  he  published 
The  Street  of  the  Islands,  River  House,  Glamour  (a  series  of  essays), 

Heaven  Trees,  Feliciana , ■fee  Torches  Flare , and  So  Red  the  Rose, 

Of  these  novels  Heaven  Trees,  Feliciana  and  So  Red  the  Rose  are 
the  ones  ^diose  value  as  social  history  has  been  widely  acclaimed.  So  Red 
the  Rose,  Young’s  latest  and  most  successful  novel  includes  the  same  range 
of  material  that  the  earlier  two  contain  in  addition  to  a wealth  of  material 
a propos  the  political,  social  and  economic  conditions  of  pre-war  society. 
The  author  writes  positively  and  authoritatively  of  life  in  the  south  during 
the  war  and  early  reconstruction  periods.  His  earlier  novels  deal  solely 
with  the  customs,  social  graces,  ease  and  luxury  of  southern  life. 


I’ll  Take  My  Stand  - by  Twelve  Southerners 
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Because  Mr.  Young's  chronicle  So  Red  the  Rose  is  written  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  and  preserving  facts  in  regard  to  signi- 
ficant aspects  of  the  deep  south's  relation  to  the  war,  there  is  little 
artistry  in  the  author's  style.  There  is  not  space  enough  for  Mr.  Young 
to  do  more  than  record  concrete  facts.  That  Stark  Young  is  a journalist 
might  also  account  for  the  matter-of-fact  way  in  which  he  writes.  Because 
the  material  which  Stark  Young  uses  is  enhanced  so  little  by  the  author's 
style,  or  the  injection  of  his  own  philosophy  or  point  of  view,  it  seems 
\innecessary  to  analyze  his  novels  in  the  manner  which  we  have  employed  for 
the  other  material. 

Why,  then,  include  Stark  Young  in  this  study?  Because  Young  has 
added  to  the  stock  of  worthwhile  social  history,  because  he  pictures  the 
southerners  as  sincere  and  genuine  in  their  political  beliefs,  because  he 
reveals  the  strength,  courage  and  true  moral  stamina  of  the  men  and  women 
of  the  south,  because  he  perpetuates  the  beauty,  grace  and  culture  that 
characterized  southern  life  - because  of  these  factors.  Stark  Young  is 
deserving  of  consideration  in  a study  of  the  new,  significant  literature 
coming  from  the  south. 
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IV,  A CONSIDERATION  OF  SOME  FACTORS 
COMMON  TO  ALL  THESE  WORKS 

V/e  have  now  examined  the  major  works  of  ten  notable  living  southern 
writers  whose  works  constitute  what  we  have  chosen  to  designate  the  literary 
renaissance  in  the  south.  Let  us  briefly  consider  a few  factors  that  are 
common  to  the  works  of  all  these  authors. 

The  most  striking,  if  not  the  most  important  common  factor  is  that 
of  realism.  In  an  earlier  literary  period  no  one  would  dare  to  present  a 
character  such  as  Faulkner’s  Temple  Drake,  The  traditional  conception  of 
southern  womanhood  was  long  perpetuated  in  literature.  Faulkner,  however, 
has  defied  this  tradition.  He  does  not  by  any  means  suggest  that  all  | 

southern  women  are  the  same,  but  he  does  not  hesitate  to  draw  the  picture, 
Ellen  Glasgow  has  also  torn  away  a deal  of  romance  from  the  southern  woman, 
while  Caroline  Miller’s  realistic  portrayals  of  backwoods  women  of  the  south  I 
are  true  pictures.  Realism  in  regard  to  economic  and  moral  degradation  has 
been  the  keynote  to  the  works  of  Faulkner  and  Caldwell,  while  Stribling  has 
done  a masterly  job  describing  the  economic  and  racial  problems  in  Alabama, 
while  Thomas  Wolfe  has  displayed  a marked  inclination  toward  realistic 
writing  and  does  not  hesitate  to  use  the  most  intimate  incidents  to  carry 
his  point.  This  trend  toward  realism  is  often  used  to  excess  in  order  to 

I 

emphasize  the  seriousness  of  given  problems.  In  no  case,  however,  does  any  j 
author  suggest  that  the  picture  is  characteristic  of  all  the  people  in  a ^ 
given  region;  yet  each  author  manages  to  convey  a meaning  that  can  be  appre- 
ciated beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  region. 
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Du  Bose  Heyward,  Branch  Cabell  and  Stark  Young  show  the  most  defi- 
nite sympathy  for  romanticism.  Young,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
sees  no  reason  why  the  glamour  and  romance  of  the  old  south  need  not  be 
perpetuated  through  literature.  Heyward’s  very  sentimental  attitude  toward 
the  old  and  the  new  Negro  definitely  classifies  him  as  a romanticist  and  his 
work  is  obviously  s that  of  an  idealist.  It  is  strikingly  significant  that 
of  a group  of  ten  southern  writers,  only  two  are  markedly  of  the  romantic 
school.  Ellen  Glasgow  occasionally  veers  toward  the  romantic,  and  Elizabeth 
Roberts’  work  steers  a steady  course  between  the  romantic  and  the  realistic, 
with  a most  satisfactory  result.  But  to  have  only  a fifth  of  the  group 
definitely  romanticists  means  that  there  has  been  a very  real  metamorphosis 
in  the  southern  literary  tradition. 

Many  of  the  writers  have  produced  literatxire  of  sociological  im- 
portance. Caldwell  is  almost  a social  historian,  as  is  T.  S.  Stribling, 
Caroline  Miller  and  Elizabeth  Roberts  have  imparted  a deal  of  social  history 
in  their  novels,  while  Paul  Green’s  treatment  of  the  Negro  theme  is  far 
superior  to  the  works  of  any  essayist  or  orator  on  the  question  of  the  Negro 
and  the  south.  Du  Bose  Heyward  has  recorded  the  change  of  the  old  southern 
aristocracy  into  a part  of  the  new  economic  order  with  a clarity  and  truth- 
fulness that  make  his  novels  informative  as  well  as  delightful  reading. 
William  Faulkner  is  usually  more  concerned  with  moral  or  psychological  rather 
than  sociological  themes,  but  granted  that  these  issues  are  a part  of  the 
sociological  themes,  Faulkner  has  interpreted  them  well. 

The  historical  novel  is  always  important  both  to  students  of 
history  and  those  of  literature.  Elizabeth  Roberts,  Caroline  Miller  and 
perhaps  Du  Bose  Hyeward  (with  his  Peter  Ashley)  may  be  credited  with 
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incorporating  a wealth  of  southern  history  in  their  novels.  T.  S.  Stribling 
uses  a deal  of  history  in  his  trilogy,  hut  not  to  the  degree  that  the  other 
two  authors  do  - the  historical  background  of  the  south  has  even  greater 
possibilities  than  those  developed  in  his  novels. 

One  common  factor  to  all  these  writers’  works  is  that  of  good 
delineation  of  character.  Each  of  the  ten  writers  we  have  studied  has 
drawn  excellent  characters  whose  problems  are  universally  appealing.  Ellen 
Glasgow’s  "Jennie,”  Faulkner’s  "Temple  Drake,"  Caldwell’s  "Darling  Jill"  - 
all  are  very  real,  very  clearly  drawn  characters,  each  representing  some 
equally  clear  problem  or  issue.  We  could  go  through  the  entire  list  of 

authors,  in  each  case  picking  out  the  characters  that  stand  very  clearly  in  j 

I 

the  reader’s  mind.  Here  lies  the  value  of  the  good  novel.  In  an  essay  the 
writer  develops  certain  premises  abstractly.  Doubtlessly  he  makes  ex- 
cellent points,  but  they  do  not  focus  on  any  given  character.  In  a novel  or 
play,  the  author  likewise  develops  certain  premises,  but  he  uses  characters 
through  which  they  are  developed,  and  upon  whom  these  interpretations  are 
focused.  The  ten  writers  we  are  concerned  with  have,  in  each  case, 
used  their  characters  to  a very  real  advantage. 

Though  all  the  writers  we  have  considered  are  southerners  and  thougli 
they  have  used  some  aspect  of  southern  life  as  background  for  their  writings , 
no  one  of  these  authors  can  be  accused  of  regionalism.  At  least  not  to  the 
extent  of  appealing  only  to  their  neighbors.  These  writers  have  very  skil- 
fully managed  to  express  universal  problems,  using  their  southern  background 
merely  as  a medixmi,  simply  as  a physical  basis.  Herein  lies  the  great  valu'i 
of  all  the  material  we  have  studied.  It  is  not  only  good  by  regional 
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standards,  but  by  universal  standards.  The  problems  of  time,  God,  the 
individual's  striiggle  for  development,  human  failure,  all  are  common  to  all 
men,  whether  they  be  southerners,  northerners,  Europeans  or  Americans. 
Universality  of  appeal  constitutes  the  highest  criterion  by  which  to  gauge 
these  writers,  and  in  each  instance  the  writers  have  conformed  to  that 
standard. 

We  see  then,  that  although  each  of  these  eleven  writers  has  made  an 
individual  and  a xinique  contribution  to  literature,  there  are  certain 
general  factors  that  are  to  be  identified  with  several  of  them.  Factors 
such  as  romanticism,  realism,  character  delineation  and  so  on  are  coimnon  to 
some  of  the  authors,  have  no  reference  to  others.  But  in  no  case  does  it 

seem  that  an  author  has  fallen  short  of  that  very  high  criterion  - 
universality  of  appeal. 
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CONCLUSION 


We  have  considered  the  works  of  each  of  the  writers  concerned  with 
this  new  southern  literature  in  order  to  establish  its  excellence.  Assuming 
then,  that  by  the  best  criteria,  the  authors  we  have  been  studying  are 
creators  of  good  literature,  we  come  now  to  the  question:  ”Why  has  the 
south  produced  these  writers  in  this  given  period  of  time?**  In  short,  how 
to  account  for  this  amazing  literary  phenomenon  that  has  allowed  the  south 
to  assume  credit  for  the  best  of  our  modern  American  literature? 

Environment  in  the  south  has  not  changed  sufficiently  to  account 
for  the  phenomenon.  That  is,  the  hills  of  Kentucky  and  the  old  folk-lore 


associated  with  them,  and  the  people  who  dwell  there,  are  one  example.  The 
Florida  swamp  lands,  and  the  Croat  an  Indians  who  live  far  in-land  are  anothejf 
example,  and  of  course  the  tradition  of  the  Negro,  with  his  spirituals  and  | 
racial  difficulties  has  ever  been  allied  with  the  south.  These  are  natural 
southern  elements,  and  as  such  have  always  existed.  The  Kentucky  hills, 
the  **hill  billies,**  the  southern  Indians  and  certainly  the  Negroes  have 
always  been  an  integral  part  of  the  south.  If  these  natural  conditions 
were  to  be  regarded  as  the  motivating  factors  behind  a literary  renaissance 
in  the  south  there  should  have  been  significant  literature  from  that  part  of 
the  country  long  before  this. 

One  might  say  that  the  depression,  by  which  so  many  movements  are 
now  reckoned  has  been  the  immediate  impetus  behind  this  new  literature. 

Since,  however,  many  of  the  writers  with  whom  we  are  concerned  had  produced 
significant  material  prior  to  1930,  we  can  hardly  credit  the  economic  crisis 
of  that  year  with  this  literary  development  in  the  south.  Those  who 
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reason  in  this  wise  insist  that  the  natural  conditions  are  just  the  same, 
but  that  the  depression  intensified  them  to  such  a marked  degree  that  certain 
economic  conditions  that  prior  to  1930  had  been  "romanticized”  were  now 
treated  as  rather  starkly  tragic  problems.  This  argument  might  possibly 
hold  true  for  Caldwell,  but  it  has  no  bearing  on  the  other  authors,  I 

' The  one  new  factor  common  to  all  these  artists,  imposed  upon  the 

llcommon  possession  of  background,  the  southern  heritage  of  culture,  and  the 

I 

I fact  that  they  represent  the  most  homogenous  stock  in  America  with  respect  to 
ancestry  and  social  milieu,  is  the  time  during  which  their  work  has  been  pro- 
I duced.  This  time  embraces  not  only  the  chronological  age  of  the  writers, 
and  the  period  during  which  they  have  been  writing,  but  most  specifically  the 

I 

years  between  1924  and  1936,  the  years  during  which  their  best  work  has  been 
done.  It  is  also  significant  that  all  these  writers  were  born  after  1873. 
iThus  we  see  that  Young  was  born  in  1881,  Ellen  Glasgow  in  1874,  Elizabeth 
Roberts  1886,  Faulkner  in  1897,  Caldwell  in  1902,  Caroline  Miller  in  1902, 

Du  Bose  Heyward  in  1885,  Stribling  ih  1881,  Green  in  1894,  and  Wolfe  in  1900,  . 

I 

That  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  these  artists  belong  to  the  same  generation,| 

i 

so  many  years  removed  from  the  same  instance  in  American  history,  that  is,  j 
the  Civil  War. 

Here,  let  it  be  said,  it  is  not  difficult  to  fall  into  the  error  of 
post  hoc  reasoning.  However,  since  we  have  a phenomenon  which  has  appeared 
again  and  again  - that  is,  we  have  ten  writers  of  the  same  literary  if  not 
chronological  age,  who  so  many  years  after  the  war  have  produced  literature 
whose  excellence  exceeds  that  of  any  other  group  in  any  other  comparable 
region,  we  have  the  right  to  examine  this  phenomenon  in  terms  of  that  which 
has  preceded  it,  "My  explanation  is  that  the  cause  of  this  literary  awakening; 


i 
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lies  in  the  Civil  War  and  its  consequences. 

The  effect  of  war  as  such  does  not  always  presuppose  the  same 
results.  Moreover  Civil  Wars  have  different  consequences.  It  would  there- 
fore be  dangerous  arguing  from  the  effects  of  wars  generally  to  reach  con- 
clusions in  respect  to  the  aftermath  of  the  iraerican  Civil  War,  Indeed,  it 
is  a fallacy  to  compare  civil  wars  with  each  other  from  the  standpoint  of 
identical  results.  The  American  Civil  War  has  to  be  appraised  as  a specifi<i 
event  not  merely  as  a war  belonging  to  the  general  class  of  civil  wars. 

The  American  Civil  War  (With  the  Reconstruction  Period)  represents 
a more  far-reaching  event  than  any  other  civil  war  in  modern  history.  The 
economic  changes  were  more  disastrous  in  the  south  than  the  north  to  the 

extent  that  the  south  was  faced  with  the  problem  of  building  a new  economic  | 

I 

order,  not  repairing  the  old.  Their  property  was  lost,  their  plantations 
destroyed,  their  slaves,  who  kept  these  plantations  going,  were  freed.  When 
we  realize  that  these  plantations  were  economic  units,  it  is  easy  to  see  the 
extreme  economic  importance  of  the  slaves.  The  social  effect  of  the  war  waii 
of  equal  disastrousness.  The  reigning  aristocratic  order  of  the  pre-war 
period  had  been  humiliated  and  deprived  of  its  property  as  well  as  its  power, 
and  here  again  the  slaves  figured  largely  this  time  as  symbols  of  the  old 
aristocracy.  Thus  there  was  not  only  an  economic  change,  a radical  social 
change,  but  there  were  these  changes  intensified  by  the  abolishment  of 
slavery.  Since  these  slaves  were  closely  bound  up  to  the  whole  southern 
pattern  of  existence,  we  get  a far  more  drastic  result.  There  was  not  only 
defeat  for  the  sotth,  but  the  prostration  of  the  political,  social  and 
economic  body. 
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We  have  now  two  important  premises.  First,  that  the  ten  v/riters 
we  are  concerned  with  are  all  southerners  who  are  now  living,  who  were  born 
^ from  fourteen  to  twenty-five  years  after  the  war,  all  of  whose  best  litera- 

ture was  produced  between  1924  and  1936.  Second,  that  the  consequences  of 
the  war  were  of  such  a drastic  political  and  economic  and  social  nature  that 
there  was  a new  order  founded  in  the  south.  Therefore,  the  writers  under 
consideration  all  belong  to  the  same  post-war  era.  None  of  them  have  been 
physically  allied  with  the  old  scheme  of  things  in  the  south.  All  were 
born  into  and  influenced  by,  the  new  south. 

The  term  "new  south"  represents  a definite  change  in  every  aspect 
of  southern  life.  Whereas  prior  to  the  Civil  War  there  were  plantation 

owners,  overseers  and  slaves,  there  now  exists  a class  of  whites  whose 

1 

economic  status  is  comparable  to  that  of  the  Negro,  while  the  class  that  was 
formerly  the  old  aristocracy  is  rapidly  disappearing.  Industrialists,  a 
definite  middle  class,  have  supplanted  them.  These  changes  would  justify 
the  statement  that  there  is  a new  economic  order  in  the  south  as  well  as  new 
social  standards.  Intellectually  the  south  has  developed.  There  are  ex- 
cellent universities  and  colleges  in  the  sout^,  and  a genuine  interest  in 
higher  learning  and  cultural  achieverr^nt , In  short,  after  the  chaotic 

reconstruction  period,  the  new  southerners  began  to  build  their  part  of  the 
country  to  meet  the  development  of  the  north  and  west.  Rapid  strides  were 
possible  because  of  the  homogeneity  of  the  population.  (With  the  exception 
of  the  large  percentage  of  Scotch  in  the  Carolines,  the  south  claims  the 
most  homogeneous  grouping  of  any  given  section  of  the  United  States,  Thus, 
the  southerners  have  been  able  to  work  together  in  a common  cause.) 
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If  we  regard  this  literary  phenomenon  as  a ”freak”  and  credit  it 
merely  because  of  this,  we  defeat  the  purpose  of  this  thesis.  If  however, 
in  the  light  of  the  standards  we  have  set  for  literature  we  see  that  the 
material  we  have  considered  measures  up,  we  can  see  that  the  south  has  not 
achieved  a regional  distinction  but  national  and  universal  standing.  True, 
all  these  writers  are  southerners,  but  they  are  also  artists,  American 
artists,  udiose  premanent  significance  must  be  gauged  by  universal  standards. 
However,  we  are  interested  in  the  fact  that  in  a given  period  the 
south  has  produced  this  group  of  writers,  and,  as  has  been  said  before,  the 
question  of  why  the  south  has  produced  them  is  of  paramount  importance. 
Summing  up  the  points  offered  as  an  explanation,  we  may  say:  The  Civil  War 

had  far-reaching  results  - economically,  socially,  politically.  Since  1871 
ten  writers,  all  now  living,  have  produced  literature  of  universal  appeal  in 
that  it  deals  with  problems  common  to  all.  These  writers  in  the  past  twelvi 
years  have  offered  their  most  notable  works.  Because  they  all  came  in  the 
first  post-war  era,  they  represent  the  ”new  south,”  unencumbered  by  the 
physical  problems  of  the  old.  As  a new  generation,  in  a new  order,  they 
have  utilized  their  southern  background,  using  it  as  a medium  through  which 
to  voice  universal  truths.  New  economic  and  eciucational  trends  have  en- 
coxiraged  this  intellectual  strengthening. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  one  can  hope  to  give  a positive  reason  for 
the  literary  awakening  in  the  south.  Time  will  determine  the  value  of  the 
literature,  opinion  will  judge  its  present  merit.  Surely  all  students  of 
literature  will  acknowled^ the  amazing  development  in  the  south;  surely  all 
students  of  literature  will  concede  the  scholastic  value  of  the  attonpt  to 
explain  it,  no  matter  on  what  premise  the  attempt  is  made. 
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